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EDITOR'S NOTEBOOK 


After a year of relative connubial bliss with the 
beautiful young ladies who have glorified the covers 
of the magazine, NEGRO DIGEST is this month getting 
‘a divorce from the ‘‘cheesecake’’ girls. Con- 
tinuing studies of the magazine have showed that 
editorial efforts to reach out to an audience that 
would be attracted by ...er, ah, eh... well, 
we’ll say it—sex and lighter entertainment features 
have frankly not clicked. ND’s primary readership 
still remains a higher-grade, brainier type of 
citizen who is interested in serious, intelligent 
articles well written and presented. Results of our 
survey have dictated a revamp of NEGRO DIGEST, 
first signs of which can be found in this issue. 
Gone are the girlie covers and frothy inside fea- 
tures. Instead there is a new emphasis on significant 
reading that will have the widest possible appeal 
to the alert, far-seeing colored American who 
is interested not only in the welfare of his race 
but of all minorities. 

In this corner each month we hope to tell a bit 
about what we are doing on ND and cover a little 
of what’s doing in the world at large. For instance, 
we might mention that in the future there’ll be 
more and more originals in the magazine. One of the 
reasons is that with the war over, less and less 
material about Negroes is appearing in newspapers 
and magazines. Another: what appears does not begin 
to cover the many facets of Negro American life. 

To help give you an improved magazine, two new edi- 
tors appear on the masthead this month. They are 
Mark Harris, who wrote the novel Trumpet To The World 
and whose work is familiar to ND readers, and Era Bell 
Thompson, whose book American Daughter won wide- 
spread plaudits. Both will be working full time in 
our editorial offices to give you a new and better 
NEGRO DIGEST. 
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By John Garfield 


NCE in an interview, I was 
asked, ‘What is your goal as 
an actor?” I said at that time, 

that my purpose is to make exciting, 
truthful, entertaining pictures and 
to play in a truthful theatre. 

I believe that’s still my aim. When 
I consider material for a picture, I 
want to make sure that it rings true. 
I’m not always successful. Some- 
times I make a mistake. Sometimes 
I’m just not thorough enough. But 
up to now I've been pretty lucky. 

Now I even try to adhere to a sort 
of measuring stick. I ask myself, 
“What does it say? How well does 
it say it?’’ Maybe it’s a self-imposed 
challenge, but it’s a challenge all the 
same. It helps keep me out of a 


JOHN GARFIELD is the well-known 
Hollywood star whose most recent films 
include Body And Soul and Humoresque. 
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rut. Because becoming a recognized 
actor may make it easier to earn a 
living; but not having to struggle 
makes it harder to hold to those 
ideals I held as a young actor. 

And therefore it’s in the light of 
those ideals, with the measuring stick 
of a truthful, entertaining theatre, 
that I want to examine a problem— 
the problem that grows out of the 
minority actor’s participation in films, 
the problem that confronts him and 
the American cinema. 

There is, of course, no patent med- 
icine cure for the evils that exist in 
making films as far as the business 
of minorities is concerned. It’s a 
pretty deep, tough subject. There 
are too many violations of dignity to 
try to simplify in one diagnosis, 
one cure. 

So, I simply want to get a few 
things down. Those things which, 
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from where I sit as an actor, and 
from the standards I set for drama, 
I find most important. 

Everyone knows what an enter- 
taining film is. But there’s less 
talk, and less consciousness, of what 
a truthful film is. I think of a 
truthful film as a believable one, a 
film conforming to life as the people 
it tells about would know it, every 
day. And if it has nothing to do 
with life as the film’s heroes would 
know it in their daily routines, then 
the truthful film says frankly, “Okay 
kids, relax, this is make-believe.” 

The thing I object to, though, is 
a film that’s in one way or another 
untrue, but still says ‘‘believe me.” 
A film with one or more stereotyped 
characters does just that. The stereo- 
type can’t be truthful. It lumps one 
special person with a whole group of 
people, and says ‘‘they’re all alike.” 
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But atter all, it doesn’t take any un- 
usual knowledge about either drama 
or people to know that there are all 
sorts of people in every group. 

The stereotype can’t be very dra- 
matic, either. It’s the special char- 
acteristics of an individual that make 
him interesting, not any taken-for- 
granted ones known in advance. 
Also, if you know it’s not true, then 
you don’t believe it. And that’s in- 
ferior theatre. After all, you've got 
to believe a thing’s really happening 
before you can get excited about it! 

On this basis, an evaluation of 
movies today would result in a pretty 
big minus sign. But there have been 
some fine films, and I want to recall 
them as object lessons for the kind 
of drama I’m talking about. 

Remember Sahara? Not only was 
it tops in craft, but the theme and the 
relationships rang true. The friend- 
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ship, for example, between Rex In- 


gram, the Senegalese soldier, and 
Humphrey Bogart, seemed so believ- 
able because it grew from the situa- 
tion itself. It grew from the kind 
of persons they were, and from the 
battle circumstances in which they 
found themselves. Not once was the 
relation determined by any reason 
supposedly peculiar to a whole group. 
Ingram wasn’t picked to do a “‘yassuh 
boss” or pass out with fright, but 
to play a Senegalese soldier. 

And what about In This Our Life? 
I remember the scene where the 
young Negro law student discusses 
his chances for a career with Olivia 
DeHaviland. You. believe the boy, 
the woman, and the whole scene, 
because you know the boy’s fears are 
justified, and you, like the woman, 
desperately look for ways to assure 
and help him. 

Those are a few examples of what 
realistic movies can mean. But there 
aren't enough, and that’s what I’m 
concerned with in this article. 

There are many films in which 
minority groups are caricatured to 
the point where truth is altogether 
lost. There are many more films, 
good in general, but untrue in their 
presentation of the Negro’s life as 
totally divorced from the Caucasian’s, 
or the Caucasian’s from the Negro’s. 
I often think people in other coun- 
tries must have an awfully distorted 
idea about what goes on over here! 
Certain films may be fine, but the 
sum total of our cinema as it comes 
actoss is generally untrue and very 
mediocre film, though the production 
costs may have been large. 
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Just a carp, of course, is wrong. 
In the first place it’s uncreative. And 
it was such griping at the constant 
caricature of the Negro, without a 
positive demand for him in decent 
roles, that led to film-makers taking 
the easy way out by elimination of 
Negroes from film roles wherever 
they could. 

So I try to take the constructive 
approach, 

The thing that hits me first is the 
general lack of Negroes in the pro- 
ductive phases of film-making. Few 
if any Negro gaffers, prop men, 
scenic decorators, make-up artists, 
cameramen. Few if any Negro writ- 
ers, directors, producers. No Negro 
story analysts or researchers to speak 
of. This is not a natural condition. 
And it’s not a condition likely to 
bring any real Negro contribution 
to film-making. 

A rounded creative process de- 
mands all interested people in all 
phases. Confining Negroes to situ- 
ations in which they're needed be- 
cause of their race, is taking unfair 
advantage, for my money. You use 
them where you can’t do without 
them, and then by not allowing them 
any other related activities, refuse 
to return the favor. 

A real push is needed here. A 
push by the Negroes themselves, and 
by the studios who do the hiring. 
It's healthy to note, by the way, that 
at least some other minority groups 
are having somewhat better luck in 
this regard. James Wong Howe, one 
of the notable exceptions, is a top 
flight cameraman in the industry. 

Then there’s the problem of being 
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made to appear “‘special.’” This dif- 
ficulty affects all minority group peo- 
ple. It's a matter of playing a role 
aimed to point up the “‘odd’’ aspects 
of the minority, rather than the 
everyday ones. Sometimes this ‘‘spe- 
cialty” takes the form of caricature, 
more rarely that of extreme glorifica- 
tion. The latter is certain preferable, 
and in occasional doses does not 
harm. But the only really healthy 
over-all approach is casual, routine, 
accepted. No great hullabaloo. 

Again take the Negro as a case in 
point. He’s usually seen on the 
screen in one of several ‘“‘special”’ 
stereotyped roles: house servant, 
chauffeur, gardener, doorman. This 
has been carried to the place where 
introduction of a Negro character on 
the screen arouses no interest. You 
know what to expect. No curiosity. 
The character is wasted. Introduc- 
tion of a “non-special’’ everyday 
Negro as a lawyer, nurse, doctor, 
businessman, teacher, secretary, actor, 
would raise the level of truth, in- 
terest, and consequently drama. The 
stereotype is the very antithesis of 
good drama. 

Take Pride of the Marines. Re- 
member the Negro porter? His gen- 
tle refusal of a tip for service to a 
blinded Marine hero made the Ma- 
rine’s condition that much more real. 
And Lee Diamond, Marine Al 
Schmid’s Jewish buddy. Because he 
was a normal everyday good guy, his 
attempt to jolt Al out of self-pity 
by telling him blindness wasn’t the 
only problem in the world really hit 
home. And another bit, in the same 
film. When one of the guys in the 
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fox-hole grumbles, “Yeah, I bet 
when I get home some Mex’ll have 
my job,” another soldier with as 
much or more service-time as the 
griper, says simply, “I am Mexican.” 
Because you've accepted the Mexican 
as just any decent soldier, with no 
special realization till that point that 
he’s Mexican or anything “‘special, ’ 
you're that much more apt to feel 
like him, to sympathize with him. 
Why, he could be anybody! That 
scene put a lump in my throat when 
I saw it being shot. 

Would Pride of the Marines have 
been half the movie it was without 
believable stuff like that? You bet 
it wouldn’t! 

We'd be naive, not to know very 
well that better film treatment of 
minorities would result in their 
greater integration in the life of 
America. But the whole social con- 
text is too much to tackle all at once. 
As an actor, I have a rooting interest 
in what remedy can be brought about 
in movies themselves. As a kid, I 
saw enough to know that certain 
things are right, others wrong. The 
fact that they exist isn’t enough to 
make them right. And I’m convinced 
that unless the film medium has 
something to do with the correction 
of wrong things, it has no real place 
in our life. 

Individuals can do a great deal in 
films. Carleton Moss, with his film 
Negro Soldier, helped forward an 
understanding of Negro war effort 
and boosted the stock of Negroes 
both as film makers and performers. 

Working in Body and Soul, | was 
very proud. Proud, because I was 
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actor in, and co-producer of a well- 
integrated, entertaining drama. It 
has a climax that should have a ter- 
rific impact. But more, all its char- 
acters are people, whether they're 
Christian or Jewish, Caucasians or 
Negroes. In fact, to read the script 


alone, it would be hard to tell which - 


role Canada Lee, who's in it, would 
play. Actually, he’s one of the prize 
fighters. But according to the screen- 
play he’s simply a figure illustrating 
the vicious and corrupt nature of 
some phases of boxing. The aim was 
to show a victim of other people’s 
gteed. It just happened that he 
was a Negro. It could as easily have 
been any other fighter. And there 
are other similar victims in the film 
who aren’t Negroes. In fact, my 
role, that of Charlie Davis, a Jewish 
boxer, is part of the same pattern 
of corruption. 

Groups, too, can be very important 
in pushing Hollywood toward better 
films. One of the most constructive 
efforts to date has been that of, I'm 
proud to report, my own Guild, the 
Screen Actors. 

The action arose because ot the in- 
creasing unemployment suffered by 
Negro players, as a result of the 
popular pressure against the carica- 
ture of Negroes on the screen. With 


no creative suggestions offered, it 
began to seem much simpler for the 
movie industry to cut out Negroes 
altogether, than to make a construc- 
tive effort to cope with the matter. 
So, at the instigation of the Actors 
Guild, a joint committee from the 
Actors, Writers and Directors Guilds 
got together and mapped out a three 
point program. 

The program is good. It specifies 
first that, if a Negro part is indicated 
in a script, it will be played by a 
Negro, and the racial character will 
not be changed ; subject, of course, to 
normal judgment on story values. Sec- 
ond, that the Negro will be portrayed 
on the screen not as a caricature, but 
as a simple human being, a normal 
member of the community. Third, 
that some thought will be given to 
casting Negroes in the routine, un- 
named bits in a script, as mechanics, 
secretaries, nurses, etc. 

This program is not perfect. It 
depends almost entirely on individual 
willingness on the parts of writers, 
directors and producers to cooperate. 
But to all of us who have a rooting 
interest in a better American film, 
and to those of us interested in truth- 
ful content, it’s exciting to have such 
a forward step on the part of three 
of Hollywood’s most important 
guilds. 
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WHAT WILL 


THE NEGRO : 


LIKE 


1000 YEARS FROM TODAY? 


By M. F. Ashley Montagu - 


HAT WILL the Negro in 

America look like a thousand 

years hence? Very much, I 
hope, as he looks now. 

The Negro looks good to me, and 
if I were not white I should be proud 
to be a Negro, or a Mongoloid or 
any other kind of member of the hu- 
man race that God had created me. 

I know that it is all very well for 
a white man to talk like this in a so- 
ciety in which Ais color is not penal- 
ized. I know what a heavy price the 
Negro is forced to pay for his color, 
the inhuman prejudices and discrim- 
ination of which he has been the vic- 
tim. I also know, however, that 
these injustices will not be conquered 
by putting pegs on the noses of little 
babies or straightening their hair. 
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What the Negro needs, if I may say 
so, is more self-respect. How far the 
Negro has fallen in his own self- 
esteem is indicated by his wholesale 
adoption of the standards of beauty 
set by Hollywood. 

As a physical type I feel, both as 
a scientist and an appreciator of 
beauty, that the Negro is as harmonic 
and handsome a type as any race of 
man. Among the most genuinely 
beautiful persons I have ever seen, a 
large proportion have been American 
Negroes. Hence, with such a view- 
point, I trust it will be clearly under- 
stood that I am far from urging that 
the Negro run away from himself 
and get all mixed up with whites. 

I know, on the other hand, that if 
the Negro will begin taking a pride 
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in his membership in the human race 
and feel that as a Negro he is neither 
worse nor better than anyone else, 
he will get all mixed up with whites, 
and other peoples, anyway. For it 
is the lesson of human evolution that 
no two varieties of man can long oc- 
cupy the same territory without even- 
tually completely merging with one 
another. And this will, of course, 
whether the whites or Negroes want 
it or not, be the course of events in 
North America—in all the Americas. 

What will the Negro look like in 
2947? That will depend upon many 
things. The most important of these 
is the factor of caste. Negroes today 
have been relegated to a lower caste. 
That is to say, by the erection of so- 
cial barriers against him, the Negro 
is prevented from migrating, socially 
and biologically, into the ranks of 
the self-created higher caste of 
whites. 

These social caste barriers will have 
to break down if there is to be any 
substantial change in the physical ap- 
pearance of the American Negro. 
Some change there will be owing to 
the unilateral relations between white 
men and Negro women, and the 
tendency of darker Negroes to marry 
lighter colored women. While some 
lightening of skin color and narrow- 
ing of the nose might be expected, 
this would be relatively slight; so 
that if social prejudices remained 
what they are today there would be 
very little alteration in the character 
of the greatly increased Negro popu- 
lation. 

But the fact is that those barriers 
are being slowly but surely broken 
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down. It would be foolish to pre- 
dict, within several hundred years, 
when they shall have been completely 
relegated to the Museum of Ugly Hu- 
man Errors, but it would seem highly 
likely that by the year 2947 the doc- 
trine of human equality would long 
have been established as a natural 
truth so self-evident that it is no more 
noticeable than the act of breathing. 
Let us take a pessimistic view and say 
that 500 years hence should see the 
establishment. of that doctrine in: 
America and in the rest of the world. 
What, then, would the American Ne- 
gro look like? 

The answer can be made with a 
certain degree of accuracy since cer- 
tain unalterable genetic laws obtain 
in populations of certain sizes and 
having certain breeding structures. 

Under conditions of random mat- 
ing where everyone married irrespec- 
tive of color, hair, or nose traits, 
there would be a fusion between the 
whites and the Negroes to form a sin- 
gle variable population. 

This does not mean that whites 
and Negroes as we know them today 
will entirely disappear in this coun- 
try, for what is transmitted in the 
reproductive process are the genes, 
each of the many thousands of which 
retains its identity, Inter-marriage 
tends to produce an equal distribu- 
tion of these genes throughout the 
population, so that the end result is 
a great diversity of physical types, in 


M. F. ASHLEY MONTAGU is a fam- 
ous anthropologist at present with the 
department of anatomy at Hahnemann 
Medical College. He is author of Man's 
Most Dangerous Myth. 
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which the whole gamut is run of the 
original characters of the parental 
cthnic groups. From black through 
every intermediate shade to white 
skin, from broad to prominent noses, 
from straight to kinky hair. 

Since, from the computations of 
the population experts, the number 
of Negroes is unlikely ever to equal 
the number of whites in the United 
States, it would follow that under 
conditions of random mating the Ne- 
gro would be largely absorbed by the 
white population. Under such con- 
ditions Negro types would tend to 
reappear more rarely than if the 
numbers of the intermarrying popu- 
lations were equal. 

Consequently, the fused popula- 
tion, though highly variable, would 
tend to appear more homogeneous 
than otherwise. This would result in 
some modification of the white type 
and in an increase in its variability— 
much to the biological advantage of 
the population as a whole. For such 
hybridization between populations is 
known to add to the vigor and thus 
to the selective advantage of the re- 
sulting offspring. 

We must also reckon with the fact 
some persons would prefer to marry 
people of their own physical type, 
and hence, here and there might be 
found groups within the population 
which remained distinctively Ne- 
groid, and perhaps others distinc- 
tively white. But such eccentric 
groups within the core of an hybrid- 
izing population do not long main- 
tain their separateness. 

These changes have got to come if 
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the lessons indicated by the history 
and prehistory of man are any index 
to the future. The white man, how- 
ever, has in the last hundred years 
developed a doctrine, racism, which 
is calculated to set these lessons aside. 


In ‘‘racism’’ the white man has de- 
veloped a powerful impediment to 
the progress of the inevitable—it 
could easily prove more than a de- 
laying action. Accordingly, we must 
fight ‘‘racism’’ wherever and in what- 
ever form it appears. The last of the 
“racists” may never be banished but 
their numbers, at any °>*2 
effectively reduced. When we shaii 
have achieved that task, I think that 
by 2947 (the atom bomb permitting) 
it will be found that the Negro in 
America as we know him today will 
not have been entirely absorbed by 
the white population; there will be 
some Negroes, how many it is quite 
impossible to say. I suspect there 
will be a large number who will be 
quite recognizable as such, possessing 
all of the physical traits associated 
with the American Negro today. The 
vast majority, however, will show a 
very decided change towards the 
“white” end of the spectrum, with 
every possible variety of character 
combinations from Negroid to white. 


can be 


The effects of the interchange of 
the heredities of the two racial types, 
Negro and white, will be (1) the 
production of a healthier, more vig- 
orous type of person, (2) an increase 
in the range of beautiful types, and 
(3) in the social as well as in the 
biological sense, a unification of all 
Americans. 
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YOU WERE 


First Negro in majors goes through plenty 
of riding but stands up to worst of it 


JACKIE ROBINSON 


By Roscoe McGowan 


T WAS Saturday night in Sports- 

man’s Park, St. Louis, where the 
prosaic practice of playing major- 
league baseball games in the after- 
noon sunlight has become as obsolete 
as the horse and buggy since the dis- 
covery that an outdoor sports arena 
can be lighted as well as your living 
room. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers and the St. 
Louis Cardinals were involved in a 
one-sided National League game, 
with the Cards having seven runs 
and the famous Brooklyn Bums none 
at all. 

As the sixth inning opened, the 
Dodgers were still vainly striving to 
add to their puny total of three sin- 
gles, and to get a runner as far as 
second base. 

Harry (The Cat) Brecheen, win- 
ner of three World Series games in 
1946, was having a wonderful time 
on the mound for the Cardinals. 
Inning after inning he screwballed 
and soft balled the Dodgers into 
submission. 


Condensed from Sport 


There was one man out when 
Jackie Robinson stepped to the plate 
in the sixth.. Swinging hard, he 
topped a bounding ball between the 
mound and first base. Brecheen, true 
to his nickname, was off the rubber 
in a flash, and fielded the ball on a 
direct line toward the bag. 

But instead of making the obvious 
play of tossing easily to Stan Musial 
for the putout, Brecheen circled back 
and over to the base line where he 
half-crouched to meet Robinson and 
tag him out with the ball held in 
both extended hands. 

That marked the first open “‘inci- 
dent” on the playing field in the 
scarcely begun, certainly unfinished, 
and possibly brilliant major-league 
career of the first Negro ever to play 
on a big-league club in the modern 
history of baseball. 

If you were Jackie Robinson, what 
would you have done? 

Being human, which this intelli- 
gent young man certainly is, you 
doubtless would have reacted just as 
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he did, but perhaps with less re- 
straint. He stopped dead and ac- 
cepted the tag, but remarked quietly 
to Brecheen: 

“You better play your position as 
you should. If you do that again, 
I'll set you right on the seat of your 
pants.” 

Only five days later, in Mr. Wrig- 
ley’s beautiful ball park in Chicago, 
Robinson singled to open the ninth 
inning of what was the fourth 
straight losing game for the Bruins 
—and none of them was feeling even 
slightly cheerful about it. 

With one out, Robinson stole sec- 
ond after he had annoyed big Bill 
Lee, the handsome veteran right- 
hander from Plaquemine, Louisiana, 
no little by his feints off first base. 
Then, after Jackie had dashed safely 
into second, Lee made several efforts 
to pick him off. Len Merullo, Cub 
shortstop, covered the bag. 

One play was close, Jackie sliding 
between Merullo’s legs to safety. 
The two players were pretty much 
entangled, Merullo being astride the 
prostrate Dodger first-baseman. As 
Merullo lifted his right leg, he ap- 
peared to take a slight kick at Robin- 
son. Almost instantly, Robinson 
seemed to be making a retaliatory 
movement with his left arm. 

There was tension in the situation, 
with nearly 20,000 fans, as well as 
players of both teams, observing the 
action. 

Nothing else happened, however, 
both boys getting to their feet and 
the game proceeding without further 
incident. 

If you were Jackie Robinson, 
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would you have been able to keep 
your head that way? 

* Many baseball observers, and some 
players, hold the belief, whether well 
or ill founded, that there is dynamite 
in Robinson’s entrance into the major 
leagues. They point to such inci- 
dents as the two foregoing as evi- 
dence that an explosion is inevitable. 

Branch Rickey, president and part 
owner of the Brooklyn club, the man 
who shattered tradition by signing 
Robinson to a Montreal contract and 
later brought him to the Dodgers, 
does not believe so. 

Although frankly recognizing the 
problems confronting Robinson — 
and his teammates as well—Rickey 
has spoken only of Jackie’s ability 
to play baseball. He has expressed 
his complete conviction that Robin- 
son is now a major-league player, and 
will be a continually improving one. 

“No one could say,” remarked 
Rickey, “that that boy hasn’t done 
a remarkable job in playing a posi- 
tion he never played before. As 
time goes on—and not too long a 
time—he will display a confidence 


he did not have in the beginning. 


He will become more assertive. He 
will run the bases as he is capable. 

Robinson’s ability his speed, 
lightning reflexes, his all-around 
skill as a ballplayer—is conceded by 
all save the most prejudiced observ- 
ers. Therefore, but for the one obvi- 
ous reason, it would not have to be 
discussed any differently from the 
way in which the talents of the 
Musials, the Walkers, the Blackwells, 
the Mizes, the Fellers, et al., are 
discussed. 
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But what of Robinson, the person? 
The fellow who, from the force of 
circumstances, finds himself so much 
in the limelight and still must be a 
man who walks alone? 

If you were Jackie Robinson, you 
would stop at all the hotels in the 
cities visited by the Dodgers with 
the exception of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin in Philadelphia and the Hotel 
Chasé in St. Louis. , 

When the team detrained in these 
two cities, groups of three or four 
of your teammates would barge into 
taxicabs and ride to the hotel. But 
you would ride alone to the place 
that you or your friend Wendell 
Smith, sportswriter on the Pittsburgh 
Courier, had arranged for you. 

Smith, incidentally, travels with 
the club all around the National 
League circuit. 

In St. Louis it would be the De 
Luxe Hotel, a hostelry operated ex- 
clusively for a Negro clientele. 

“Some nice things have happened,”’ 
says Jackie. “It was nice of Hank 
Greenberg to speak to me as he did 
once when I pulled up at first base 
at Forbes Field in Pittsburgh. 

“You're doing fine,’ he told me. 
‘Keep your chin up.’ Mr, Greenberg 
is a fine gentleman,” added Jackie. 

Another incident occurred on the 
club’s first Western trip when the 
Dodgers reached Wrigley Field, Chi- 
cago. Great curiosity about Robinson 
was shown by reporters and photog- 
raphers, especially the latter, who 
swarmed around Robinson in and out 
of the dugout with constant requests 
for him to pose for pictures. 

Robinson's idea, of course (which 
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reflected, mistaken or not, the ideas 
of Branch Rickey), was to avoid any 
undue publicity. His preference was 
to have no pictures taken, but he re- 
alized that was not possible. 

But with half a dozen cameramen 
—and one camera girl—asking for 
repeated poses at a time when Rob- 
inson was supposed to be taking the 
field for pre-game practice, the thing 
became too thick even for a fellow 
who, by circumstances and instruc- 
tion, was practicing the utmost re- 
straint. 

“Damn it!’ exploded Jackie, slam- 
ming his glove down on the dugout 
bench and plopping himself down 
beside it. “That’s enough! How can 
a guy play ball?” 

And at about that time Pee Wee 
Reese, the brilliant young shortstop 
whose native habitat is the state of 
Kentucky, suh, remarked with quiet 
exasperation: 

“Why the hell don’t they let the 
guy alone? Let him play ball.” 

“Jackie felt good about that,” re- 
lated his friend, Smith, later. “It 
sort of seemed to him that he was 
accepted as a ballplayer, which is 
what he wants to be and nothing 
else.” 

Smith, incidentally, is a sort of un- 
official guide and companion for Rob- 
inson. He was engaged, Rickey re- 
vealed during the Spring training 
junket into the Panama Canal Zone, 
to travel with Robinson, although 
Smith still works for his paper the 
same as any other sportswriter. 

On the unpleasant side of Robin- 
son’s early experiences as a Dodger 
was the well-publicized affair in 
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which Ben Chapman, Alabaman and 
manager of the Philadelphia Phils, 
was the central figure. 

Chapman, defending remarks made 
by him and some of his players to 
Robinson, said he was “merely riding 
Robinson, the same as any other 
rookie player gets it.” Ben said he 
had to take the same treatment him- 
self when he broke into the game. 

“If that’s what it means,” was 
Jackie’s only comment, “it’s all right 
with me. I can take it.” 

Later, when the Dodgers appeared 
in Philadelphia for a night game, 
local photographers and newspaper- 
men engineered a meeting between 
Robinson and Chapman, with the two 
posing together in front of the Phil- 
lie dugout in apparent good nature. 

In the view of one veteran ball 
player, who need not be named, the 
good nature was hardly real. 

That the attitude of the players on 
the Brooklyn club is divided about 
Robinson to a greater or lesser degree 
there can be no gainsaying. Some of 
them have accepted him passively; 
that is, Branch Rickey, who “runs the 
club,” has put Robinson on it, “so 
okay.” 

Some have suffered no mental dis- 
turbance whatever about the unique 
move. Said one of the latter: 

“He's a good ballplayer, and if he 
can help this club win a pennant and 
that makes me a couple of thousand 
dollars more, what kick have I got?” 

This might be called a slightly 
mercenary point of view—but who 
among us may deny truthfully a 
similar soft impeachment? 

Another, indicating that he had 
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reservations on the subject, remarked 
with great fairness and candor: 

“The guy is a wizard. He really 
can play ball.” 

As to some who remain tight- 
lipped at all times, it would require 
only a third-rate analyst to decide 
where they stand. Their state of 
mind may be best illustrated by the 
once-famous catch line used by the 
late Charley Mack, of the well-known 
team of Moran and Mack. 

“Even,” Mack used to say lugubri- 
ously, “if it wuz good, I wouldn’t 
like it.” 

The name of one player, generally 
recognized as unreconciled to the 
presence of Robinson on the Dodgers, 
was mentioned to this writer by Wen- 
dell Smith, who asked, somewhat 
wistfully, if the player in question 
had ever been asked about Jackie. 

Told that any such query seemed 
obviously useless, Smith commented: 

“Well, he has a good mind. He is 
a man who can think, and does. May- 
be he'll see it differently some day.” 

The Rickey policy, incidentally, of 
attempting to keep Robinson out of 
the limelight has cost the player a 
great deal of money. Until almost 
mid-season Jackie had been denied 
the privilege of endorsing any prod- 
uct—a common and remunerative 
practice among prominent ballplay- 
ers and other athletes—nor was he 
allowed to appear on radio programs 
or have any sort of article appear 
under his name, 

In July, however, Robinson was 
permitted to endorse two widely sold 
products. But even then, an attempt 
was made to surround the affair with 
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secrecy—for what purpose wasn't 
clear, since the moment his endorse- 
ment was used in advertising, it be- 
came a matter of public knowledge. 

Robinson, by the way, did not re- 
ceive the amount most players are 
given for such endorsements, which 
more often than not is $1,000. 

One exception for radio was made 
early in the year when Jackie was 
a guest on “Information Please,” all 
profits from that appearance going to 
a Negro college fund. 

“It was one request Jackie couldn't 
turn down,” said a Brooklyn club 
spokesman. 

Jackie Robinson is paying quite a 
price for the privilege of playing 
baseball in the major leagues, but he 
thinks it well worth the price. 

He has no illusions, and if he had 
any, Rickey dispelled them before he 
signed the boy to his first organized 
baseball contract. He made it clear, 
as only the extremely articulate Ma- 
hatma of Montague Street can, ex- 
actly what problems Robinson would 
have to face. 

So if you were Jackie Robinson, 
you probably would feel a twinge of 
loneliness once in a while. On train 
trips you might play a game of 
hearts now and then with three other 
ballplayers who look upon you as just 
a nice kid. But mostly you'd sit and 
stare out the window. 

Occasionally you might eat at the 
same hotel dining room table with 
another Brooklyn player. But mostly 
you'd eat by yourself. 
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The games of hearts, and the in- 
frequent meals with a teammate, 
along with the conversation in the 
clubhouse would make up most of 
your social contacts with the other 
Dodgers. 

You would be among them, rather 
than of them. 

But if you were Jackie Robinson. 
you'd get a big kick out of the nice 
things the newspapers said about 
you. You'd get a special feeling 
when you read lines like these, which 
appeared recently in Ed Sullivan's 
New York Daily News column, and 
were syndicated all over America: 

“Jackie Robinson has won over 
even Dixie Walker, who now gives 
the Negro star batting tips! Stanky 
has been particularly helpful in tell- 
ing him how to play batters.” 

If you were Jackie Robinson, you'd 
notice that every day there were few- 
er “incidents’—that every day, you 
were getting better breaks from the 
fans and the players and the press. 
You'd find that more and more radio 
announcers like Red Barber were go- 
ing out of their way to speak favor- 
ably about you over the air. 

And you'd feel good all over when 
you read news stories like those about 
the signing of Larry Doby, another 
Negro ace, by the Cleveland Indians. 
You'd know then that the sweat you 
were pouring into your effort to pave 
the way for members of your race in 
major-league baseball wasn’t being 
wasted. 


Copyright, Sport (September, 1947) 
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Glorifving Women of 


Condensed from Newsweek 


A MODERNISTIC glass-front 
building on 125th Street, New 
York, business heart of Harlem, 

two young Negro women are plot- 
ting a revolution in the cosmetic 
business. They are starting distribu- 
tion of Rose Meta cosmetics, a com- 
plete line of beauty aids for Negro 
women, in stores and beauty shops 
all over the nation. 

In 1944, Rose Morgan, experi- 
enced beauty-shop operator, and 
Olivia Clarke, who holds an M.A. 
degree from New York University, 
were convinced that the whole ap- 
proach of Negro women to beauty— 
based on imitation of white methods 
and materials—was wrong. That 
year they joined forces in a partner- 
ship. 

Their objective became their slo- 
gan: “To glorify the woman of 
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color.” Their plans began with rent- 
ing a mansion at 148th Street and 
St. Nicholas Avenue, on the northern 
margin of Harlem. For this they 
had more courage than capital ($10,- 
000 cash, plus $40,000 credit). The 
building, vacant for fifteen years, 
lacked electricity, heating — almost 
everything save rust and decay. 

But within three years, co-owners 
Morgan and Clarke had turned it 
into the largest of America’s 3,000 
Negro beauty shops. Today they 
employ 49 operatives, with an annual 
payroll in excess of $50,000. 
Through the entrance of the five- 
story Rose Meta House of: Beauty 
more than 50,000 women passed last 
year—including Lena Horne, Kath- 
erine Dunham, and most of the other 
celebrities in the Negro woman's 
world. 


4 Two women plan world market for their cosmetics 5 
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In 1946, the Rose Meta House of 
Beauty grossed $150,000 and netted 
$35,000. But profitable as it was, 
the House of Beauty was also a 
springboard. With friends as will- 
ing guinea pigs and their five floors 
as laboratories, the two women ex- 
perimented to discover the cosmetics 
which were the most suitable for 
Negro skins. 

They finally hit on five shades of 
powder, generally darker in hue than 
those compounded for white skins, 
and on a lipstick that is less bright 
and deemphasizes color. They also 
added hair pomade, vanishing cream, 
powder base, and other items to com- 
plete their line. 

Last year, after filling repeated 
orders for these products from for- 
mer patrons as far away as Honolulu 


and Bermuda, Miss Morgan and Mrs. 
Clarke decided to package and mar- 
ket the cosmetics which they had 
developed for their. House of Beauty. 
From a newly rented ($250 a month) 
air-conditioned headquarters, former- 
ly heavyweight champion Joe Louis's 
apartment, they began their campaign, 
which included advertising, demon- 
strations of their products in a dozen 
major cities, and nationwide dis- 
tribution. “Eventually,” said Rose 
Morgan, “we plan outlets in Mexico 
and Latin America. Our market is 


women of color everywhere who are 
tired of trying to adapt their needs 
to cosmetics designed for white 
skins.” 


Copyright, Newsweek 
(August 18, 1947) 


. Subject: The King’s Subjects 


THAT JOKE, “A cannibal is a fellow who goes into a res- 
taurant and orders the waiter,” was banned by the British 
Broadcasting System on the grounds that cannibals were loyal 
and devoted subjects of the King. Then later, the BBC reversed 
itself and passed the line, saying, “Although they are loyal and 
devoted subjects of the King, lately they have been eating quite 
a few loyal and devoted subjects of the King.” 


Hollywood Reporter 
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ATS WALLER used to tell this one on himself. During fi 
his musical career he became acquainted with a set of 1 
twin brothers. One was a minister and the other a doctor. Fats 
met the medical brother on the street one day and said, “I 
wish to compliment you on your fine sermon last Sunday, 
Doctor.” 

The twin shook his head and replied, “I’m sorry, Waller, 
but I’m not the doctor who preaches—I’m the one who 
practices.” 


Helen Quinlin 

HE NEW NEGRO minister was coming to call, and the mother gave Daisy 

some instructions: 

“If he asks your name, say Daisy Mae; if he asks how old you are, say you are 
% six years old; if he asks who made you, say God made me.” 

The minister did ask just those three questions in that order to the first two of 
which Daisy replied correctly. But when he asked the third question, as to her 
origin, the child hesitated, and then said: ““Mamma did tell me the man’s name, 
but I’ve gone and forgotten it!” 


Henry Daniels 
A 280-POUND Negro minister was strolling through a park one day and 
sat down on one of the low benches to rest. When he started to get up 
again he found he couldn't make it. A small girl noticed him grunting and 
struggling and approached him and asked, “Shall I help you up?” 

“Why, my dear child,”’ said the minister, ‘‘you’re too small to help me.” 

“Oh, no,” replied the girl, “I've helped Pa lots of times when he was drunker 
than you are.” 

Marie Dunham 
D R. J. M. BUCKLEY, well-known Methodist preacher, was asked one day to 
conduct an ‘experience meeting’ at a Negro church in the South. 

A woman arose and bore witness to the preciousness of her religion, as a light- 
bringer and comfort-giver. ; 

“That’s good, sister!’ approved Dr. Buckley. ‘But how about the practical 
side? Does your religion make you a more considerate and loyal wife? Does it 
make you a better mother?” 

Just then Dr. Buckley felt a yank at his coat tails by the Negro preacher, who 
whispered earnestly: “Press them questions, doctor; press them questions. That's 
my wife!” 

Webb B. Garrison, Today's Woman 
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171—FROM SLAVERY TO FREEDOM by JouN Hope FRANKLIN (Knopf, 

$5). The long need for a really competent, balanced and complete history 

of the Negro in America has finally been filled by this splendid work. Written 

with respect for facts, an easy-flowing style of prose and a good sense of 

organization, this volume by North Carolina State College history professor 

Franklin is the best Negro history ever published. It deserves a place on 

every American Negro’s bookshelf. 
172—THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN by Mary Wuite OvincToN 
(Harcourt Brace, $3). One of the founders of the NAACP who has been 
working with the organization ever since it began has written the story of 
her life which is also very much the story of the NAACP. It is an engrossing, 
exciting chronicle of a valiant woman's fight against prejudice and how she 
devoted a lifetime to that battle. Written simply minus any axe to grind, 
Walls is a memorable document. 

173—DRUMS OF DESTINY by Peter Bourne (Putnam, $3). Here is an- 

other in the series of historical novels laid in Haiti during the tumultuous 

days of the slave revolt which wrote the names of Toussaint L’Ouverture and 

Henri Christophe into the history books. Bourne’s story revolves around a 

Scotch doctor in the islands who became a trusted friend of Henri and eventu- 

ally a physician in his army. Some of the story indulges in the usual voodoo 

accounts but for the most part Drums is vivid, imaginative fiction that will 

hold your interest from cover to cover. 
174—GOD IS FOR WHITE FOLKS by Witt Tuomas (Creative Age, $3). A 
well-worked-over theme—the story of a Negro who passes for white—is given 
a rather unusual twist in this first novel by a former Negro newspaperman. It 
is the tale of Beau Beauchamp who had a quadroon mother and a white 
father, his adventures in the white world and his love for a Negro girl that 
almost brings about his end at the hands of a lynch mob. Always intriguing 
reading, the book has some rough spots but altogether holds up well as a 
convincing story. 

175—JAZZWAYS by Georce S. RosENTHAL and FRANK ZACHARY (Green- 

berg, $3). About a year ago a slick new magazine suddenly blossomed forth 

with a flock of topnotch pictures and some swell stories on Negro jazz musi- 

cians. It was the only copy that ever came out but the excellence of the job 

was so apparent that a New York publisher has now taken the contents and 

put them all—lock, stock and barrel—in a new hard-covered book. It’s a 

worthy addition to any library. 
176—DARK GLORY by Harry V. RicHarpson (Friendship, $2). From 
the chaplain of Tuskegee Institute has come an interesting even if somewhat 
dryly-written study of rural churches in the South as an institution of Negro 
life. Much of the contents are based on Richardson's first-hand experiences 
‘and represents a valuable summary of what part religion plays in the life 
of the rural Negro. However, there is a lack of any deep-down critical 
evaluation that might have added to a balanced picture. 
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181—ADVERSARY IN THE HOUSE by Irvinc StoNE (Doubleday, $3). 
Rarely has a more moving, more magnificent biography of an American been 
written than this great portrait of labor leader Eugene V. Debs. It is a vivid, 
heart-rending story of a Christ-like figure who devoted his entire life to the 
proposition that all men are brothers. Author Stone has done his best work 
to date in this thrilling, never-to-be-forgotten book. There are minor faults, 
like over-dramatization at times and overemphasis on the romantic aspects 
of Debs’ life, but all told this biography is the experience of a lifetime for 
the reader. 

180—PROUD DESTINY by Lion FEuCHTWANGER (Viking, $3.50). Among 

historical novelists, Lion Feuchtwanger has few peers and in his newest work 

he again proves that there are few story tellers that can match him in graphic, 

dramatic writing. Destiny, which is due to wind up before Hollywood movie 

cameras, is set in France during the days when Benjamin Franklin haunted 

the court for American aid. It is full of the romance, pomp and excitement 

that characterized France on the eve of the Revolution. 
179— HARRY TRUMAN by WiiuaM P. HELM (Duell, Sloane & Pearce, $3). 
Another estimate of the President appears on the book stalls to offer students 
a chance for study of the character of the man who will be on the ballot in 
1948 for another try. Helm departs from the usual trend of biographers to 
include a great deal of quotes from Truman on his position towards the 
Negro. It is especially interesting for putting him on record as against social 
equality. 

177—THE HORNCASTERS by Victor H. JoHNsoNn (Greenberg, $2.75). As 

dramatic a portrait of Dixie as has been done in any book in recent years is this 

well-constructed story of lynch-minded thinking in a Southern town. It is 

the story of friendship between Negro and white that falls apart suddenly when 

the age-old rape cry is raised. Johnson's insight into the psychosis that affects 

the Southern mind and how it runs away, blotting out rational thought is a 

splendid job. 
1783—MORE INTERESTING PEOPLE by Rosert J. Casry (Bobbs-Merrill, 
$3). The Chicago Daily News’ ex-reporter Bob Casey is a legend among 
newspapermen for his tales about the doings of the fourth estate. Several 
years ago he put them in a best selling book Such Interesting People which 
is now followed by a sequel that defies the unwritten rule that sequels are 
never as good as originals. Casey evidently has not run out of yarns about 
the adventures of the press and this one is swell reading. 


Negro Digest Bookshop I 
5125 & umet Ave., icago 15, Ill. 

S. Calumet Ave., Chi Il 
| ewes send me the following books whose numbers I have | 
encircled. 
| 171 172 173 174 175 176 177 178 
i179 180 181 1 

(Please Print) | 
| 
Payment Enclosed O C.O.D. 
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New brand of jive clicks with night’club set 


THE FLAMES ARE HOT 


Condensed from Time 


HE BOYS picked up the 
phrase from a Brooklyn street 
squabble. They turned it over 
in their minds a bit, then, with piano, 
guitar and bass, tooled up a tune. By 
nightfall, “Nicholas, don’t be so 
ridic’'lus” was a song: 
Nicholas, don’t be so vidic'lus 
You're so suave, so debonair 
Full of verve and savoir faire 
But I'm inclined to think that 
You're a square—so there! ... 
Before long the Three Flames— 
Pianist Roy Testamark, Guitarist 
George (“‘Tiger’’) Haynes and Bull 
Fiddler Averill (“Bill”) Pollard— 
who seem to create their special brand 
of jived-up patter and song by spon- 
taneous combustion, were cooking on 
all burners in a Manhattan basement 
nightclub, the Village Vanguard. 
Backed by some solid piano and 
rhythm, the Flames (‘‘How hot can 
you get?’’) are now setting a news- 
stand to music (‘I read Esquire for 
fashion, Police Gazette for Passion’). 
In two hours they turned out a tune 
that New York City’s Department of 
Health used as a singing commercial 
during last spring’s smallpox scare: 
Look out, Jack, dontcha be no jerk 
Go get yours fore you go to work 
Smallpox'll get you if you hesitate 
So don’t wait, Gate—V accinate. 
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Two of the Flames, Testamark and 
Pollard, had once played alongside 
a glum guitarist who stared lifelessly 
into the innards of his guitar. A 
woman in the audience asked him, 
“What you got in there—dirty pic- 
tures?” After that, the Flames 
started looking for a new third. 
Two years ago, they found a bearded 
West Indian named Tiger Haynes 
(“he’s a frantic guy’’), and stole him 
from a trio called Plink, Plank and 
Plunk. 

With Tiger, the Flames started 
burning brighter. Haynes jots down 
phrases that he says comes to him in 
his dreams. His latest, already made 
into a song: Ya Ess Goony Gress. 
On stage, the Flames seem to be 
amusing each other, and don’t seem 
to mind if the audience listens in. 

The first time they showed up at 
Columbia Records, they were all set 
to spin some doggerel of their own, 
but Columbia wanted them to do 
Open the Door, Richard instead. 
They had 15 minutes to work out an 
arrangement. It sold 650,000 copies. 
The Three Flames have now been 
signed to a five-year recording con- 
tract with Columbia. They are mak- 
ing plans to let Paris in on the act 
next February. 


Copyright, Time (July 28, 1947) 
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Exploits of Moroccan slave in march across continent 
hidden in history books 


By Mark Harris 


T MIGHT just be that Estevan 
; (called Estevanico by some his- 
g torians) was the man upon whose 
life William Shakespeare based his 
immortal Othello. For the story of 
Estevan, who died at the hands of the 
Zuni Indians in western New Mexico 
in 1539, is an engrossing tragedy. 

When His Majesty's Servants first 
presented Othello in 1602 they might 
have been portraying the great play- 
wright’s re-write of the life of the 
Negro slave. Like Othello, Estevan 
was a traveler and an adventurer; 
like the Moor so recently given new 
life and new interpretation by Paul 
Robeson, he was a man whose love 
for woman led him to his tragic 


end. 

But if Estevan was not Shake- 
. 1 speare’s, he most certainly was Amer- 
: ica’s: he was the first Negro slave 
. to be brought to American shores, 


‘ first Negro to explore America, first 
" black man to escape a Florida prison, 
t first to die on the soil of what is now 


MARK HARRIS is the author of a 
recent novel, Trumpet To The World. 
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| the United States. 


He was an ac- 
complished man—guide, interpreter, 
trader and warrior. 

Estevan was born in Azamor on 
the west coast of Morocco. Histor- 
ians do not agree on the date of his 
birth, although all agree that he was 
a Negro. Ralph Emerson Twitchell, 
Maurice Fulton, Paul. Horgan and 
George P. Hammond all refer to him 
as such. 

Estevan later became the slave of 
one Dorantes, a Spanish captain of 
infantry, at a time when history was 
in the making for the Spanish peo- 
ple: Columbus had just discovered 
new lands to the west, as a result 
of which the Spaniards were inspired 
to undertake numerous globe-girdling 
expeditions in search of new wealth, 
new conquests, new land and con- 
verts for the church. 

On June 17, 1527, Estevan, with 
Dorantes, left Spain. The Negro 
was one of six hundred colonists and 
soldiers who sailed in five vessels. 
Among their number was Cabeza 
de Vaca, a man with a sense of the 
importance of their venture; he kept 
a careful account of the fortunes and 
misfortunes of the explorers. 

It is in his later work, Narrative of 
Cabeza de Vaca, that one reads of 
the exploits of Estevan. 

The voyagers were ill-fated. 
Storms at sea sent a number of the 
ships and half the men to the bot- 
tom. Estevan was spared the dis- 
aster at sea, only to find himself in 
an equally miserable—perhaps more 
miserable—situation when once they 
found a harbor. 

In 1528 the survivors landed 
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“somewhere in the neighborhood of 
Tampa Bay,” where their first ex- 
plorations were undertaken. The 
first people they met, of course, were 
Indians, for the most part friendly, 
although considerably startled by the 
appearance and method of travel of 
the newcomers. 

The Spaniards were no less star- 
tled, but less friendly, and they 
proceeded to claim the land for the 
Spanish ‘throne and to inform the 
Florida Indians that the territory 
would thereafter be known as New 
Spain. 

To all of which the Indians ob- 
jected. 

A group of the new arrivals pre- 
ferred not to engage the Indians in 
further controversy, returned to their 
ships and ultimately reached Spain. 
The remainder, among them Estevan, 
Dorantes and Cabeza de Vaca, chose 
to remain and brave the unknown. 
Their choice was not a wise one, for 
after continued difficulties with the 
Indians they were taken prisoner and 
kept in captivity as slaves. 

Of this period Cabeza de Vaca 
writes little, but it may be presumed 
that Estevan’s lot was the least happy: 
he was Dorantes’ slave, and Dorantes 
himself was a slave of the Indians. 
Thus Estevan, slave of a slave, must 
have rejoiced at their escape some 
months afterward. 

Estevan, Dorantes, de Vaca and a 
man named Maldonado headed west 
through the unbroken wilderness, 
setting foot on virgin land, coming 
occasionally upon scattered Indian 
tribes of the interior with whom 
Estevan seemed able to communicate 
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more easily than could his compan- 
ions. 

He was also able, it is reported, to 
“cure” the Indians of various ail- 
ments, an ability which stood the 
Christian travelers in good stead with 
the tribes they encountered, and 
saved them from a severe fate at the 
hands of mistrustful, and often hos- 
tile, Indians. 

Cabeza de Vaca also recounts that 
Estevan exhibited a new independ- 
ence of his master, refusing to part 
company with the other three men, 
as instructed, in order to make side 
trips of an exploratory nature. Este- 
van gave as his excuse the fact that 
he could not swim and thus could 
not explore very far. 

The quartet moved slowly west, 
and Estevan, no doubt unaware of 
the historic importance of the event, 
became the first Negro to see the 
Mississippi River—the great body of 
water inseparable from the history 
of colored people on the North 
American continent. It is also be- 
lieved that, contrary to the general 
historical view of the matter, Estevan 
and his mates were the first Chris- 
tian people to view the Mississippi, 
doing so some fourteen years before 
De Soto, who is generally credited 
with its discovery. 

There was also a river which they 
“forded breast-deep,” the Rio 
Grande, at a point near the present 
town of Dona Ana, New Mexico. 

The travelers never forgot their 
original mission—the quest for riches 
—and as they made their hazardous 
way west, then south to Mexico City, 
they listened with eager interest to 
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the tales of the Indians. The In- 
dians spoke of lands of abundant 
riches, lands plentifully endowed 
with minerals, lands as yet unex- 
plored “to the north,” great cities 
built in rock, whose inhabitants wore 
gay turquoise and glittering silver 
jewelry. 

The four men, “naked, haggard 
and barely distinguishable from In- 
dians,” arrived in Mexico City in 
the summer of 1536. The city, then 
populated by about one thousand 
Spaniards and several thousand In- 
dians, welcomed them and listened 
closely to their reports of the ‘Seven 
Cities” to the north. 

Three years later, in 1539, Este- 
van was loaned by his master to Fray 
Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan friar, 
and in the spring of the year the two 
men and several Indian scouts began 
the northern trip in search of the 
fabled cities. 

Estevan was a braver soul than the 
friar. According to the friar’s re- 
port, later preserved by Cabeza de 
Vaca, Estevan blazed the trail. There 
is also evidence to the fact that the 
friar lagged for purely personal rea- 
sons. It was wild, unknown and 
untamed country. 

The friar and Estevan arranged a 
set of signals whereby if Estevan 
discovered anything of importance 
he was to send one of the Indians 
back to the friar with a cross the size 
of a man’s hand. If he discovered 
something of unusual importance he 
was to send back a cross the size of 
two hands. Estevan, possibly resent- 
ful of the liberties the friar took 
with his—Estevan’s—life, sent back 
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a cross the size of a full-grown man. 

Fray Marcos hastened to catch up 
with the Moor. 

Meanwhile Estevan encountered 
trouble. He was, at first, in harmony 
with the Indians of the valleys of 
northern New Mexico and the Ari- 
zona desert. Too much in harmony, 
perhaps, and particularly with the 
women, who were attracted to him. 
Slowly the resentment of the Indian 
men grew, and by the time Estevan 
reached the home of the Zuni In- 
dians in western New Mexico their 
wrath was at a high pitch. 

They concluded first that Estevan 
was a liar. He said he came from a 


land of white men, and the tribal 
elders asked, ‘‘How can this be when 
he is black?” 

Poor Estevan, first of his race to 
explore the continent, also became 
the first to die. The Zuni legend in 
which the death of Estevan is de- 
sctibed,* persists to this day. The 
Indians recall it fondly, for it speaks 
of a time when their land and their 
lives were their own. In part it 
speaks of the time “when smoke 
hung over the house-tops and the 
ladder-rounds were still unbroken. 
Then and.thus (with arrows) was 
killed the Black Mexican... .” 


IN A BOARDING HOUSE on Chicago’s South Side, a new 
arrival noted one day at supper that one of the tenants had one 
fork too many beside his plate and seemed quite upset over it. 
“Why is he so disturbed over the extra fork?” the new boarder 
whispered to the gentleman beside him. 

“Oh that’s how the landlady collects past due bills. 
puts that extra fork next to a plate, it simply means: ‘Fork ovet’.” 


When she 
Jack Atkins 
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By Charles Abrams 
Condensed from The Nation 


T:. HOUSING shortage poses 
one of the most crucial questions 

on the racial issue since emanci- 
pation. 

With twelve million houses ripe 
for the wrecking crew and an addi- 
tional seven million needed for new 
families, national housing require- 
ments for the next ten years will 
equal about half the existing number 
of dwellings. This pent-up demand 
can be held down for a time but 
sooner or later must be met. Even- 
tually, thousands of new projects and 


CHARLES ABRAMS is author of The 
Future Of Housing, was formerly general 
counsel to the New York City Housing 
Authority. 
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Does INTERRACIAL Housing 


WORK? 


subdivisions will spring up from 
coast to coast. In the process the 
racial patterns of our neighborhoods 
will inevitably be redrawn. 

On the eve of this largest build- 
ing program in our history we face 
the choice of recasting our communi- 
ties in a democratic mold or isolating 
minority groups in segregated areas 
and thereby losing the opportunity 
to level out social differences. The 
decision will depend on whether the 
pressure to perpetuate segregation 
have already become too strong to be 
resisted, 

Four score years after Gettysburg 
the proposition that all men are 
created equal is again an issue. Segre- 
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gation has won social sanction, po- 
litical respectability, and judicial 
benediction. The Negro may once 
have won equality in law but never 
in fact. Today he is well on the 
way to losing it in law—worse still, 
the way has been paved for the segre- 
gation of other minorities as well. 

This setback may be ascribed to de- 
velopments after the Civil War when 
the Supreme Court approved the 
doctrine that facilities for the Negro 
could be separate if they were equal. 
It was a mischievous conception from 
the start. It substituted equivalence 
for equality, for men who must be 
separate will no longer be equal. Sep- 
aration accentuated differences and 
prevented the development of a better 
understanding between the races 
through educational processes. 

The segregation of Negroes in 
schools and transportation was bad 
enough, but their segregation in hous- 
ing had even more vicious implica- 
tions. The relegation of children to 
separate neighborhood schools and 
playgrounds overemphasized differ- 
ences in race and color; the establish- 
ment of Negro ghettoes converted the 
distinctions into priorities. 

Segregation in housing received 
great momentum from the northern 
migration of Negroes after World 
War I, when sections in which Ne- 
groes had lived side by side with 
whites were transformed into almost 
wholly Negro districts. Landlords re- 
sponsive to tenants’ attitudes became 
reluctant to rent to the racial min- 
ority; landowners were unwilling to 
sell them land for houses; mortgage 


lenders rated property occupied by 
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them as risky. 

The private restrictive covenant 
under which owners agreed to bar 
Negroes from occupying homes in 
white sections fixed the segregation 
pattern in thousands of areas. Japa- 
nese, Chinese, Mexicans, Jews, and 
other groups are now often included 
in the ban. 

The twentieth century thus brought 
a change in the underlying reason 
for the ghetto. Segregation of minori- 
ties, once more or less voluntary or 
the result of social or economic disad- 
vantages, is now forcibly imposed for 
reasons of race or color. Even im- 
provement in economic status gives 
the proscribed no freedom to move 
elsewhere. American slums are no 
longer exclusively the product of a 
discrepancy between rent and wages; 
they are also caused by social pressure 
against the unwanted minorities—in 
the North as well as in the South. 
Exclusion practices are common in 
the flop house and roadside camp as 
well as in the great hostelries. Dis- 
crimination is an epidemic contagion 
affecting rich and poor. Even per- 
sons free of any racial bias feel com- 
pelled to abide by a rule which has 
now become part of the code of social 
propriety. 

' When segregation of one race re- 
ceives social approval, the practice 
is soon extended against other races; 
when it receives judicial blessing, it 
tends to ripen into a political institu- 
tion. This is precisely what is hap- 
pening in America today. Segregation 
in housing is no longer exclusively a 
Negro problem, though Negroes are 
still the most affected race. 
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It is enforced by tacit understand- 
ings and by legalized agreements. It 
flourishes in states without civil-rights 
laws and in those with them. It is 
embodied in ‘‘codes of ethics” of re- 
spectable realtors and is countenanced 
even by enlightened public officials. 
Newspapers jealous of any encroach- 
ment upon their freedom to write as 
they choose carry advertising limit- 
ing the freedom of minorities to live 
where they choose. There is today 
hardly a private community in the 
United States where the atmosphere 
for a rapprochement between the 
races exists. 

Prejudice is a malady for which 
law is no specific. It afflicts not only 
the individual but the politic, where 
its most virulent aspects may be 
noted, 

When it appeared that the housing 
problem could not be solved by 
private enterprise alone, that the 
home-ownership structure must be 
bolstered, the mortgage system re- 
formed, and slum areas rebuilt, pub- 
lic aid was extended to private build- 
ing companies. The aid took the 
form of condemnation by public 
agencies of property needed for the 
private projects, tax exemption, and 
conveyance of public streets. The 
federal government also helped 
private mortgage lenders by purchas- 
ing or insuring their mortgage loans. 

As public intervention in housing 
increased after 1937, the question of 
segregation in publicly aided private 
housing came into clearer focus. The 
first important post-war test on segre- 
gation is presented by the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company's 
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Stuyvesant Town, a vast redevelop- 
ment undertaking in the heart of 
New York City, which will house 
about a quarter as many people as 
live in one of our smaller states. The 
stock of urban redevelopment corpo- 
rations like Stuyvesant Town is pri- 
vately owned, but the projects are 
usually subsidized by tax exemption 
and street grants, and the power of 
eminent domain may be used in their 
favor. 

The basic philosophy of the Metro- 
politan’s chairman of the board, 
Frederick H. Ecker, is, in his own 
words, “Negroes and whites don't 
mix . . . perhaps they will in a hun- 
dred years.” On the eve of renting 
Metropolitan has again reaffirmed its 
intention to exclude Negroes from its 
housing projects. 

The Stuyvesant Town formula, 
carried to its logical conclusion, 
would establish subsidized discrimi- 
nation as the future policy of our 
housing undertakings. It would 
authorize the use of public moneys 
and public powers to establish ghetto 
patterns in our cities. Worse still, 
with their establishment, freedom of 
passage would be more restrained 
than under passport regulations, for 
all the streets in an urban redevelop- 
ment area may be owned by the com- 
pany and the public has no right to 
walk upon them without permission. 
Here under the name of slum clear- 
ance was a device for the evasion of 
the troublesome Bill of Rights with 
its insistence on equality and due 
process. If the formula for using 
public powers and moneys for private 
purposes could be carried over to 
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other enterprises, the way would be 
cleared for a remarkable innovation 
in government. 

After vigorous protests were regis- 
tered against Stuyvesant Town, a local 
law was passed, applicable only to 
New York City, barring tax exemp- 
tion for any urban redevelopment 
company practicing discrimination. 
Stuyvesant Town, however, since it 
had already been contracted for, was 
not affected. The issue is now again 
being tested in the courts. 

To check any further attacks upon 
Stuyvesant Town, Metropolitan has 
undertaken to build Riverton, a nine- 
million-dollar project, for Negroes in 
Harlem. This move was intended not 
only to allay public resentment but 
also, as disclosed in Metropolitan's 
papers in the litigation over its dis- 
criminatory policy, to forestall any 
attack on its selective practices in 
renting Stuyvesant Town apartments. 
Metropolitan argued that it could 
now discriminate because it was of- 
fering “separate but equal” accom- 
modations in the two projects. For 
the first time an effort was being 
made to set up the ghetto pattern for 
subsidized housing for the middle 
and upper income groups. 

New York’s urban redevelopment 
law has stimulated similar legislation 
in eleven states. In only one, Penn- 
sylvania, is discrimination barred. 
Upon Stuyvesant Town, therefore, 
hangs an issue of crucial consequence 
to the future of minorities in the 
United States. 

Racial equality should have been 
incontestable in the policy of the 
federally owned housing projects. 
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However much federal officials may 
be tempted by experience to ignore 
this broad ideal, it is more than idle 
folklore. The principle of equal 
rights for all citizens was laid down 
by the Constitution and has been re- 
affirmed by the United Nations Char- 
ter. For eighty years a federal statute 
has declared that all citizens ‘‘shall 
have the same right, in every state 
and territory, as is enjoyed by white 
citizens thereof, to inherit, purchase, 
lease, sell, hold, and convey real and 
personal property.” The government 
charged with enforcing this statute 
should at. least observe it. Moreover, 
if the principle of equality is per- 
mitted to degenerate at the very seat 
of government, the whole structure 
of rights based on it will crumble, 
bringing down with it public respect 
for law. 

Such practices, therefore, as those 
of the Public Works Administration, 
which followed the old segregated 
patterns in housing, and the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation, which 
respects local prejudices in the sale of 
repossessed houses, are inexcusable. 
Some of the concessions to local racial 
patterns made by the war-housing 
projects were no more pardonable. 
A statutory directive barring discrimi- 
nation or segregation in federally 
owned or aided projects is necessary 
to uphold the principle of equality 
where it is most essential—in the 
federal government itself. 

It will be argued that there will be 
no federal housing projects if the 
government abides by the rule of no 
discrimination. The experience of 
local housing authorities shows that 
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this need not be so. But even if it 
were, we should only be paying a 
high price for a high principle. In 
the resolution of great issues the ad- 
vantage of gaining one objective must 
often be measured agairist the cost of 
losing another. If the federal gov- 
ernment uses its funds and powers to 
support segregation or discrimination 
in its own projects and the practice 
receives public approval. or even ac- 
quiescence, hope of ever restoring the 
lost equality between races may be 
irretrievably shattered. 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion was set up as a nationally owned 
insurance agency which for a pre- 
mium paid by the owner would in- 
sure to a lending institution the full 
repayment of mortgage principal. It 
has become the most important factor 
in home building. The conditions 
which professedly justified such an 
intrusion into the private-mortgage 
field were the dearth of mortgage 
lending during the depression, the 
demand for more and better homes 
at reasonable prices, and the need for 
sounder mortgage-lending practices 
and improved planning. The agency 
is in every sense public. Its adminis- 
trator is appointed by the President 
and confirmed by the Senate. Its 
losses on war housing are met by 
Congressional appropriation. The 
credit of the United States stands 
behind its guaranties. 

Yet this government agency has 
indulged in the most flagrantly dis- 
criminatory practices. Its official un- 
derwriting manual said, “If a 
neighborhood is to retain stability, it 
is necessary that properties shall con- 
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tinue to be occupied by the same so- 
cial and racial classes.”” It has told its 
agents that one of their responsibili- 
ties is the “prevention of infiltra- 
tion.”” It has warned against “‘ad- 
verse influences,” among which it in- 
cludes “inharmonious racial groups.” 
The “stability” of housing communi- 
ties, it says, depends on occupancy by 
“the same social and racial classes to 
which they are accustomed.” It has 
even offered a model covenant stipu- 
lating that “no person of any race 
other than (race to be inserted) shall 
use or occupy any building or any 
lot, except that this covenant shall not 
prevent occupancy by domestic serv- 
ants of a different race domiciled 
with an owner or tenant.” 

These are no slips of the pen or the 
irresponsible utterances of a P-1 
clerk. They have been part and parcel 
of FHA policy for years. 

While discrimination in the South 
can be superficially defended on the 
ground of local autonomy, having 
been legally sanctioned by the local 
citizenry, the principle of equality 
still governs federal action. For open 
encouragement of discrimination re- 
sponsible officials deserve to be 
promptly removed. Yet protests 
which should have made the rafters 
ring have been tempered and smoth- 
ered. Thousands of real-estate sub- 
divisions throughout the country are 
today forever entailed against use by 
proscribed minorities. 

The present FHA Administrator 
has modified the manual somewhat, 
but it is clear from the new wording 
that the discrimination policy is un- 
changed, and that the agency will still 
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respect restrictive covenants and in- 
sure mortgages on property subject to 
them. The FHA, as one former high 
official put it, is a ‘‘sales tool” for 
realtors. Its administrators are likely 
to subordinate the welfare of the peo- 
ple to that of the balance sheet. The 
FHA must respect the prejudices of 
the lending institutions which are its 
exclusive customers for federally 
guaranteed liens and of the sub- 
dividers, by whom exclusion of un- 
welcome races is taken for granted. 
Like private enterprises, it must 
handle a certain volume of business if 
its actuarial formula is to function, 
and it will not get that volume unless 
its practices and its ethics conform 
to those of the market place. 

Revision of the FHA manual is no 
longer enough. There must be an 
amendment to the National Housing 
Act and to the federal civil-rights 
law barring discrimination by the 
FHA. A further provision forbid- 
ding insurance of mortgages on 
houses subject to a restrictive cove- 
nant would help reestablish an ethical 
responsibility for government agen- 
cies. 

With the enactment of the United 
States Housing Act in 1937, responsi- 
bility for building and operating pub- 
lic housing projects devolved on the 
local housing authorities, though the 
federal government continued to ad- 
vance the money. No policy as to 
race relations was pressed on local 
authorities except that projects were 
to follow “community patterns and 
trends.” The federal housing admin- 
istrators had always viewed the racial 
issue in housing as a hot potato and 
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gladly passed on the responsibility 
to the localities, 

The patterns of tenant distribution 
that developed locally were not the 
products of previous exploration of 
the problem and fanned out in many 
directions. By January 13, 1944, pub- 
lic housing projects tenanted partially 
or wholly by Negroes were divided 
as follows: 

Total number of projects occupied 
by Negro tenants, 622. 

Number of projects providing for 
total occupancy by Negroes, 297. 

Number of projects providing for 
occupancy by Negro and white ten- 
ants, 325. 

Of the projects occupied by Negro 
and white tenants, 124 were ‘‘con- 
trolled’’—that is, buildings or sec- 
tions were deliberately assigned to 
bring about racial separation. Forty- 
five were “uncontrolled,” with man- 
agement making no effort to bring 
about a separation between the races. 
Eighty-nine were ‘‘partially -con- 
trolled.” In this group, the buildings 
at one end were allotted to one race 
and those at the other end to the 
other race, with a flexible area in be- 
tween. 

The racial patterns that have de- 
veloped in projects, however, are not 
all uniform. They may be classified 
as follows: 

1. Insulated homogeneous—proj- 
ects occupied by whites and Negroes 
separated in two different areas with 
a clear dividing line, such as a street 
or intervening neighborhood. 

2. Insulated bi-racial—projects in 
which whites and Negroes occupy 
different sections of a single self- 
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contained project. 

3. Mixed token — occupied pre- 
dominantly by whites with a few 
token Negro families to indicate ab- 
sence of intended discrimination. 

4, Mixed equal—occupied by 
whites and Negroes in equal or near- 
ly equal proportions. 

5. Mixed minority—occupied pre- 
dominantly by whites but with Ne- 
groes represented by a minority. 

6. Insulated bi-racial-token—proj- 
ects in which the Negroes occupy a 
separate section but one or a few 
token Negro families are mixed in 
with the whites. 

The experience gained from these 
projects is not unseasoned, for pub- 
lic housing projects have been in 
operation for more than ten years. 
The tenants have not been exclusively 
lower-income groups, higher-income 
groups having lived in the war 
projects. The racial problems that 
have arisen have, with rare exception, 
been tackled successfully. 

Considering the novelty of the ap- 
proach and the perplexities inherent 
in any effort to reshape a living pat- 
tern founded upon an old prejudice, 
the experience is one of the most 
revealing in the history of the race- 
relations enigma. The deduction to 
be drawn may be summarized as 
follows: if Negroes are integrated 
with whites into self-contained com- 
munities without segregation, where 
they have daily contact with other 
tenants, are given the same priv- 
ileges, and share the same responsi- 
bilities, initial tensions tend to sub- 
side, differences are reconciled, and 
cooperation develops—in short, an 
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environment is created in which in- 
terracial harmony will be achieved. 

This conclusion is supported by 
many reports of housing authorities 
which have ventured into mixed oc- 
cupancy. 

New York City’s experiment with 
mixed occupancy has been in progress 
since about 1935. The following 
table shows the proportion of Ne- 
groes to total occupancy in its federal 
projects in 1946: 


Total 
Occupancy Negro 
Williamsburgh 1622 34 
Red Hook 2545 127 
Queensbridge 3149 123 
Viadeck 1531 14 
So. Jamaica 448 341 
East River 1170 124 
Kingsboro 1166 550 
Clason Point 400 7 
Markham 360 36 


In none of the projects are Negroes 
separated from the whites, and in 
none has there been friction. ‘“The 
experiment,” says the Authority, “if 
you wish to term it an experiment, 
has been a very successful one in 
every way.” 

The Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority says that it has ‘been able 
to operate housing projects with 
mixed occupancy without difficulty 
or untoward incidents.”” Pittsburgh’s 
eight projects are all successful mixed 
communities. The Los Angeles 
Housing Authority “points with 
pride to the harmony that has been 
achieved in its Aliso Village, an 802- 
unit slum-clearance development de- 
voted temporarily to the housing of 
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war workers, among whom are large 
representations of various races, 
colors, religions, and nationalities.” 
The Chicago Housing Authority, in 
a project of 586 dwelling units of 
which 117 are occupied by Negroes, 
finds that an adjustment is made 
“within a surprisingly short time de- 
spite the fact that many of the ten- 
ants are living in Chicago for the 
first time and that many came from 
small communities where interracial 
living was unheard of.” 

In some cases, there have been 
problems and managerial headaches, 
and in some, disappointments, but 
these have only pointed up the need 
for a proper race-relations policy and 
the desirability of following the 
mixed-race practice which has so 
notably succeeded in other cities. 


For example, difficulties have 
arisen where Negroes were isolated 
in one part of the project, a pattern 
which tends to intensify class and 
race consciousness. The presence of 
“a majority of the minority’ in a 
project has tended to discourage ap- 


plications by white tenants. But if 
the Negro families have only a token 
representation, they are likely not to 
participate in its activities. Such 
management policies only discour- 
age integration and accentuate race 
distinctions. 

Still other problems were created 
by war migrations. The infiltration 
of Southern Negroes and Southern 
whites into war-production areas 
brought tension or conflict. But in the 
pre-war projects and in the large 
majority of war projects in which 
the minority was mingled with the 
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white majority, the experiment 
proved a signal success. It would 
have been significant had it succeeded 
in only a single instance. That it 
succeeded in so many, where it was 
properly applied, is of epochal im- 
portance to America, pointing up the 
false mythology that still underlies 
much of our thinking on the race 
question in housing. The success of 
the bi-racial war projects which were 
occupied by the higher-paid skilled 
workers suggests that a properly 
tackled program of bi-racial housing 
for higher-income families would 
again succeed. 

How is the public-housing experi- 
ence to be. reconciled with that of 
private real estate, which so often 
sees a mass exodus of white tenants 
the moment an unwanted minority 
moves into the neighborhood? Why 
do values collapse, when Negroes 
come in; why are homes so often 
sold at a sacrifice? Why has the 
use of the restrictive covenant in- 
creased? How explain the aversion 
to a Negro neighbor when a Negro 
is freely accepted into the household 
as a servant? The answer may ex- 
plain the pattern of enforced seg- 
regation that has become intensified 
in the last few decades. 

The indicated causes are mainly 
three varieties of fear: fear of losing 
social status, fear of losing estab- 
lished neighborhood associations, and 
fear of losing an investment. Some 
idealists are quick to condemn fel- 
low-citizens who oppose infiltration 
by a minority and either sell their 
property or join a local association 
formed to keep the minority out. It 
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should, however, be understood that 
the fears mentioned are as common 
to the American proletariat as they 
are to the so-called gentry. Dismiss- 
ing them with an airy shrug will get 
us nowhere. 

The social status of a neighbor- 
hood is an item to be reckoned with 
by any homé owner, tenant or in- 
vestor. Where one lives is usually 
indicative of one’s station in life and 
has an effect on friends, potential 
friends, and business associates. The 
character of the neighborhood may 
be especially important to one’s 
daughter during her marriageable 
years. Unhappily, social status de- 
pends partly on race and color. 
Sometimes a single Grundy in a 
neighborhood may inspire organized 
Opposition; sometimes the intrusion 
of a single family of ‘unwelcome 
ancestry’’ may precipitate an exodus 
—first by those best able to afford it, 
then by others. The section gets to 
be known as “‘the undesirable part of 
town,’’ houses fall into disrepair, and 
the neighborhood turns into a hand- 
me-down. 

With the movement of one’s 
neighbors, established associations be- 
gin to suffer: the composition of the 
school changes, the bridge club goes 
uptown, the old movie house is no 
longer what it used to be, and the 
old parishioners are no longer seen 
in church. Social pressure to move 
into the “better” section of town sets 
in. 

These changes usually precipitate a 
collapse in property values. Owners 
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become anxious to sell, too many 
properties are put up for sale at one 
time, values suffer. Mortgagees will 
now insist upon payment of their 
mortgage principal or drastic reduc- 
tion of their loans when they become 
due and will make no new loans in 
the neighborhood. The physicial 
deterioration of many of the build- 
ings pares values further. 

In a few cases, infiltration by a 
minority may raise rentals and even 
boom prices. This happens when a 
shortage of dwelling space for the 
minority inspires its members to pay 
a ransom price for the privilege of 
getting a better home in a better 
section. 

Change in the racial character of 
the neighborhood is accelerated when 
mass infiltration is feared, and when 
fear has become increasingly re- 
sponsible for heightened racial ten- 
sions. Mass infiltration is bound to 
occur when there is a shortage of 
dwelling space for the minority. 
Races pressed for shelter will force 
their way into a neighborhood if the 
opportunity is given them. Few 
neighborhoods are lastingly safe. 
The more stringent and the more 
widespread are the methods taken to 
exclude thé minority, the less living 
space will be available to it, and the 
stronger therefore will be its pres- 


sure. As soon as a few minority 
families move in, the influx acquires 
the force of a tidal wave. No restric- 
tion will be effective to keep the 
minority out so long as there is a 


shortage of housing for the minority. 
Copyright, The Nation (August 2, 1947) 
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BODY AND SOUL (United Artists). Far off the beaten track of routine ring 
films is this bangup, realistic yarn on the hoodlums and gangsters that infest 
the fight racket. Pulling no punches, the Enterprise-produced movie tells 
how a champ is made through fixed fights. John Garfield is terrific in the 
starring role and gets an able assist from Canada Lee who has one of the best 
parts a Negro actor has ever played in Hollywood. 


FUN AND FANCY FREE (RKO). Walt Disney's expert crew of cartoonists 


strung together a couple of his shorts and tried to produce a complete feature. 


fr seem to be in a rut and this latest full-lengther proves it. Again Disney has 


But the result, despite the best plugging by Edgar Bergen and Dinah Shore, is 
wheezy, dull entertainment. Disney employs live action which doesn’t click 


and is far below his high standards of art. 


THE ROOSEVELT STORY (Tola). Pieced together from newsreels of the past 
two decades, this documentary of FDR is one of the most exciting movies 
to hit the screen in years. It is a well-balanced, moving portrait of the late 
President taking him through the highlights of his life. FDR’s story is 
more than the biography of a man; it is also the story of America in the FDR 
era, Canada Lee’s narration is excellent as is Earl Robinson’s swell music. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Warner). For a change Hollywood has respected the 
great qualities of a great play and retained the flavor, tempo and mood as 
well as story of this Broadway success in transposing it to celluloid. 
William Powell and Irene Dunne are grand in this nostalgic yarn of the 
mauve decade in New York. Life is topnotch entertainment on the screen 
as it was on the stage. 


MAGIC TOWN (RKO). This new Jimmy Stewart vehicle ribbing public 
opinion polls like the Gallup and Hooper outfits does a remarkable job in cap- 
turing the homey, down-to-earth mood of a small town in America. It is a swell 
mixture of comedy and corn that clicks with Stewart's freshness and Jane 


Wyman’s charm among the top assets. Gags throughout are hilarious and 
are guaranteed for a jolly evening. 


MOTHER WORE TIGHTS (20th Century-Fox). Just about all the cliches ever 
seen in mediocre Hollywood musicals are found in this new Betty Grable 
picture which features an attempt to build Dan Dailey as a new screen star. 
With a limp, confused story about an old-time hoofing team, a handful of 
sOrry tunes, some routine dancing, Mother turns out to be an inept, 


boring product. 
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By Fannie Cook 


HE STORY of our Cropperville 

school is a calypso interlude in 

the great symphony of Ameri- 
‘an public education. 

One morning in June 1940, I was 
driving from St. Louis to the for- 
whites-only University of Missouri 
to witness the graduation of my son. 
At the crucial fork in the road I 
swung my car toward the state capi- 
tal from which I had once assumed 
schools poured out, landing wherever 
children happen to live in sizeable 
groups. 

All year I had been writing letters 
vainly to one official after another 
telling them that Cropperville, near 
Harviell, Missouri, had 84 colored 
children in need of a school. I re- 
frained from adding that two white 
children had not enrolled in the one- 
roomer to which they were eligible, 
as protest at the deprivation of their 
84 colored friends. 

Protest had become a way of life 
for all these children. A year and a 
half earlier their parents had left the 


FANNIE COOK is the author of the 
George Washington Carver Award win- 
ner, Mrs, Palmer's Honey. 
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dirt-floored, windowless, tiny cabins 
which had been their homes, and sat 
themselves down upon the roadside 
in conspicuous condemnation of the 
ways of planters. 

That was January 1939. The pro- 
testers sat in ice and snow. Both 
white and colored croppers and ten- 
ants had followed the Negro preach- 
er-labor leader, Owen Whitfield, to 
the highway. They remained after a 
lynch party had driven him from the 
region. They remained for weeks 
and became headline news in news- 
papers around the world. 

Some unions recognized the situ- 
ation as a rural industrial strike and 
brought food. Journalists told the 


' amazing story so sincerely that thou- 


sands drove through the district to 
see the spectacle for themselves. At 
10 miles an hour an automobiled 
America drove in steady, gaping pro- 
cession past miles of rebellious mis- 
ery. 

For weeks children slept in the 
arms of mothers whose numerical 
equipment in the matter of arms was 
insufficient. The Red Cross, wanting 
to give relief; tried to decide whether 
the situation might be termed a 
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“disaster,” * and came up with the 
verdict that only the birth of babies 
could be so classified. Plenty were 
being born; their older brothers and 
sisters will never get straightened 
out on the meaning of that word: 
“disaster.” There were some things I 
knew we couldn’t teach even if we 
got that school. 

“Health protection” was another 
term which would give trouble, be- 
cause it was in the name of health 
protection that the state highway 
police backed up trucks and forced 
the ex-croppers to leave the roadside, 
depositing them in four large en- 
campments lacking sanitary facilities. 
One group was left on a levee with- 
out shelter, soon thereafter marooned 
by high water. Another was given 
tents in an ungrassed and muddy 
churchyard. The third was taken to 
a second-floor loft in Charleston, 
Missouri. The fourth was put in a 
honky-tonk rich in vermin. 

Winter ice was followed by spring 
floods and then by summer heat. Suf- 
fering in the encampments was in- 
tense. Our Missouri Committee for 
the Rehabilitation of the Sharecrop- 
per, Inc., composed of sharecroppers, 
writers, social workers, and do-good- 
ers, sent Owen Whitfield of the 
sharecropper union to buy a patch of 
land to be used thereafter as a refuge 
for homeless Missouri sharecroppers. 
We could.not afford the rich land in 
the “boot-heel’”’ from which the pro- 
testors came nor would they have 
found welcome there. We bought 
timberland just beyond the cotton 


country, 90 acres of thickly treed 


hills edged by a creek. 
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While we were trying to decide 
upon our next step, more than 400 
people arrived on our grounds. How 
they got themselves and their chil- 
dren and their clutter of household 
Possessions across those 75 miles was 
Miracle No. 1. Miracle No. 2 was 
keeping themselves alive; Miracle 
No. 3, keeping up their spirits; Mir- 
acle No. 4, housing themselves in log 
cabins though no one had access to 
nails or a saw. 

But the miracle of obtaining a 
school—which was my obligation—- 
had not appeared in response to the 
most frantic wand-waving I had been 
able to execute. 

That June morning, in the office 
of the Department of Education, I sat 
down to talk it through with a man 
who graced his position by believing 
in schooling. Unfortunately he also 
believed in cooperation with local 
authorities, and the folder on our 
request for a school contained unde- 
niable evidence that the community 
neighboring Cropperville did not 
want a school established for our 84 
children. Violent denunciations 
voiced the undisguised hope that 
without a school the ex-sharecrop- 
pers would return to their former 
cabins. 

I explained that the cabins were 
now being used as corn cribs, plant- 
ers having learned that the AAA law 
made it obligatory upon them to di- 
vide with croppers and tenants, but 
not with day laborers, whereupon a 
strong preference for day labor had 
spread throughout the cotton coun- 
try. Yes, I knew about the local 
hostility to Cropperville and the gun- 
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fire, but did the Department of 
Education know that we no longer 
had to have sentries walking our 
grounds? Our people had made 
friends with their neighbors. 

He brought out his trump card. 
“The state of Missouri has no obliga- 
tion to furnish a teacher to a district 
which lacks a school building.”” He 
then showed me figures proving that 
our Butler County district had already 
taxed itself up to its legal hilt. He 
added, ‘So they can’t build and that 
is that.” 

I reached for a trump card of my 
own. “We will put up a school,’ 
I said. 

The eyes behind the spectacles. 
smiled. “If you build a school, we 
then must provide a teacher, that is if 
you can induce the local board to 
furnish supplies and supervision.” 

“Doesn't the superintendent of the 
district have to give us supervision?” 

The smile behind the spectacles 
dissolved. “That would be a problem 
between Mr. Superintendent, his 
School Board, and his conscience.” 

Facing our committee, I felt pretty 
meek about reporting that I had 
promised we would build a school, 
for we had a multitude of other com- 
mitments. There was that long mo- 
ment when someone might have 
reminded me of proper procedure. 
Then Mr. Whitfield, who was up 
from Cropperville to attend this 
meeting, said, “I reckon it can be 
did for a couple of hundred dollars. 


You buy us timbers and culled staves, | 


and we men will lift up a school like 
it was a song.” 
His national union heard about it 
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and sent a check; a miner’s union in 
Illinois sent another. We agreed that 
out of school hours the building 
might be used for meetings. Some- 
one in New York shipped us $200 
worth of lumber on which we had tc 
pay $68.75 freight. It was nice shiny 
lumber but it was wrong length and 
for $68.75 we could have bought 
enough culled lumber to have added 
sleeping quarters for the teacher we 
hoped to get. At first we had a hard 
time finding the silver lining to that 


cloud. A ten-year-old thought of 
the answer. ‘‘Let’s have a school 
with a floor. Ain’t none of us ever 


lived no place had a floor.” 
Traditionally the roof goes on last; 
ours went on as soon as the side sup- 
ports would hold it. We couldn't 
wait any longer for the dedication. 
From Poplar Bluff, 13 miles away, a 
young, white, Episcopalian minister 
came to speak. I heard Owen Whit- 
field give him his instructions. ‘“My 
people has always been Baptist. or 
Methodist. I’m a Baptist minister 
myself but when I come on these 
grounds I figured it weren't fair to 
the Methodists so I’m trying to be 
like I was non-sectarian Baptist. I 
hopes today you will talk to us like 
you is non-sectarian Episcopalian.” 
Though the words were unortho- 
doxly used, the meaning was unmis- 
takable. The young minister spoke 
of no creed except the American 
faith in the right to be educated. His 
eyes kept going back to those of a 
white man we later learned was a 
member of the local school board 
come to find reasons for not approv- 
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ing of the school and therefore not 
supporting it. 

From the dedication services two 
of us, both novelists, went into town 
to call upon the school superintend- 
ent. He told us “lady story writers” 
did not understand about taxation 
and school boards; that their rural 
problems were unlike any we had 
ever known; that he dare not—dare 
not—dare not. . 

His young son listened, circling us 
and his father as if we were museum 
objects to be viewed from every an- 
gle. When the superintendent ner- 
vously murmured that he did not 
want the responsibility for our home- 
made building and would not enter 
it “unless the board orders me to, 
which, of course, it won't.” 

The boy’s clear voice surprised us. 
“But Daddy, you always say you 
believe all children everywhere 
should go to school!” 

We told him that his son had an- 
swered for him and that we would 
be counting on him. 

He did supervise the Cropperville 
school and he advised our committee 
on the purchase of textbooks. Team- 
ing up with the man who had been 
at the dedication, he induced the 
School Board, which we had been 
assured was penniless, to allot us 
$100 for equipment. A union sent 
money for a stove. Individuals sent 
books. And clothes for the children. 
Shoes! 

The FSA program provided hot 
lunches. A gift of goats supplied 
milk to children who without ex- 
ception had never had any, other 
than mother’s milk. 
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As the boys and girls learned to 
write they sent me a great many let- 
ters, more than I could answer. 
Finally I countered by sending cray- 
ons and drawing paper, suggesting 
that they learn to draw. They drew 
with characteristic Cropperville hon- 
est sincerity. They drew what they 
saw as they saw it. The clinic, frame 
on stilts with three backless steps to 
its front door, was frequently de- 
picted, and invariably with the steps 
monster in size occupying an impor- 
tant area of the picture. The steps 
were large because to these children 
they were. a new experience, share- 
cropper cabins being without steps. 
We have had good teachers and 
poor, never more than one for the 
entire group. Housing the teacher 
has been a problem variously met. 
One arrived, turtle-like, wearing her 
house: a small, hand-built trailer. A 
mule dragged it up the hill to a stra- 
tegic position midway between 
school, the cooperative “growing 
patch,” and the flat space where the 
children play and the grown-ups, if 
the weather is mild, dance to the 
multiple verses of their folk songs. 
Others teachers have slept in the 
school, in the clinic, in cabins aban- 
doned by families which have moved 
on. When a family leaves Cropper- 
ville it signifies the intention to re- 
main away for a long period by 
wrapping its cabin in the wire fenc- 
ing previously used to fence out in- 
truders from its gardens. Goats, 
mules, chickens, dogs, all animals are 
free to rove our grounds because 
freedom at Cropperville is a prin- 
ciple. Individual ownership, held 
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less high, carries the obligation of 
self-protection. 

During the New Deal era, the 
Federal government sent us teachers 
for adults. For the first time many 
of our old folks learned to print their 
names. Proud grandmothers and 
grandfathers sat at the school desks 
during dawn and twilight hours, 
moistening pencil stubs, carefully 
executing the letters which would 
free them from the shame of “mak- 
ing their mark.” They planned to, 
and did, make good use of those 
signatures at the polls when voting 
time came around. 

After a few years of hard use our 
school building began to sag. One 


some 40 yrs. ago. 
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Sehools For The Better Things In Life 


HIGHER education has instilled in the American Negro a 
keen desire for the better things of life. 
with the incentive to make a better income and to strive for a 
higher standard of living. This, in turn, has greatly increased 
the importance of the Negro as a purchaser of goods. 
it is estimated that American Negroes have a total annual income 
of more than 8 billion dollars, compared with 21/4 billion dollars 
Higher education has also bred greater toler- 
ance and Negro college graduates have become stabilizing influ- 
ences in thousands of communities in which they live. 


summer the men took it down and 
rebuilt. The school was now stur- 
dier and smaller. Some of our camp- 
ers, through FSA efforts and wartime 
opportunities, have been resettled. 
Today we have only 125 people at 
Cropperville. Our school population 
has dwindled to 26. 

But FSA has been killed. Bad 
times may again crowd our grounds. 
We are not wrapping our school- 
house in wire fencing. Not yet. We 
hope the good times which will make 
that possible are not far distant. We 
hope they will include freedom of 
spirit, for at Cropperville the right 
to stand tall as a human being is 
cherished. 


It has furnished him 


Today, 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 
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Migrants keep moving out of Dixie to jam Northern cities 


By Victor Riesel 


OU don’t have to stop off on 
grimy Beale St. to get the blues 

as you drive out of Memphis 
down into the overheated, lush Mis- 
sissippi cotton fields. 

You get the jitters as canvas-topped 
trucks jounce past your car. You look 
fast under the tarpaulin and you see a 
score of Negroes being rushed out to 
pick the white fluffs. You're jittery 
and blue for you know that the 
rolling tents will be hauling garbage 
or lumber or cattle feed soon—be- 
cause the big machines are ready— 
machines which can pick more in an 
hour than 50 strong men can in a day. 

Those machines do more than pick 
cotton. They're setting a slow fuse 
in the big cities—from New York 
up to the shipyards of Portland, the 
hill-ringed San Francisco Bay and 
glamorous Los Angeles. Those job- 
eating Dixie cotton picking gadgets 
—and the fear of them—have started 
a strange exodus of Negroes, the first 
of several million, from the South 
into the big cities. 

Every train out of the South, 
through Philadelphia into New 
York; through St. Louis on out West, 
carries fleeing Negroes—from noth- 
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ing to nothing: For there are no jo>». 
The big towns are overcrowded. 

There’s no place to live, no work 
to get, no real home to go back to. 
In San Francisco, for example, over 
in the jammed Fillmore section where 
Japanese and Chinese shopkeepers 
sell to thousands of Negroes jammed 
into seam-bursting homes, the city's 
Negro population skyrocketed by 75,- 
000 newcomers in the past seven 
years— and there are not enough pay: 
ing jobs to go ‘round. Yet the Ne- 
groes pour in, especially war vets who 
only recently saw the West Coast for 
the first time and decided to come 
back. 

And they are returning. Up in 
Portland there were 3,000 Negroes 
before the war. A count the other 
day disclosed 15,000. There were 
3,000 in Seattle. Today there are 
18,000. Down in Los Angeles’ 
“Little Tokyo,” from which the Japs 
were moved to concentration camps, 
there live some of the sprawling city's 
165,000 Negroes. Thirty thousand 
of them are newcomers. And the 
Nisei are returning, too. 

Over in San Diego, the slow fuse 
sputters a little more these days, what 
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with 30,000 Mexicans living along- 
side of 15,000 Negroes, most of 
whom swept into the area to work in 
the two big aircraft plants there. 

It’s little different back East. I’ve 
just seen late reports on St. Louis. 
These show the city as an important 
way-station, as well as a stopping-off 
place. Through St. Louis the Negroes 
go on to crowded and irascible De- 
troit, Chicago and Cleveland. 

East side, west side—same story. 
The newcomers meet those who came 
seven years ago to work in shipyards, 
tool shops and airplane plants. But 
many old-timers themselves are job- 
less now or doing casual work by the 
day or hour at low pay. 

And that slow fuse sputters some 
more. Some day she'll blow. There 
are no tensions now. But wait. I saw 
it happen in Detroit. 

Somebody shoves somebody on a 


crowded bus. There’s a brawl at a 
picnic park. Somebody takes an extra 
drink. And soon a lot of people are 
slugging each other. 

And as they say in the text books— 
that’s the pattern. It’s just showing 
through. Those migrants I’ve men- 
tioned are the first of 2,000,000, may- 
be 3,000,000, who will move North 
and West and East out of Dixie. It’s 
a union problem because there’ll be 
surplus labor hanging around—for 
hire cheaply. It’s a city problem be- 
cause relief is expensive. It’s a hu- 
man problem, unless you don’t care 
whether women and kids and, yes, 
grown men, too, go hungry because 
they don’t look like you. 

I don’t know how you solve it. 
But you don’t by just sitting around 
waiting for the fuse to go off in 50 
cities. 

Copyright, New York Post (June 23, 1947) 
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Color Dilemma Solved 


WHEN Frederick Douglass, the great Abolitionist, was criti- 
cized by many Negroes for marrying a white woman, his second 
wife, he replied by telling a mixed audience in Atlanta, “My father 
was white, my mother was black. My first wife was black, my 
second wife is white. I have paid my respects to both my parents.” 


Fred Johnson 
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GENE KRUPA (Columbia). This set of 
ii eight sides represents the best of the 
drummer man and his gang in their 
heyday. Classic tunes done up brown 
in the best Krupa tradition include 
Tuxedo Junction and Let Me Off 
Uptown. Of course, there’s Roy EI- 
dridge to add to this most exciting al- 
bum. 


SOUTH and ’'M DROWNING IN YOUR 
DEEP BLUE EYES by Count Basie 
(Victor). A lot of clever musician- 
ship is evident on these two sides 
that play around nicely with a muted 
horn. South is especially fine, with 

some swell original arranging. Eyes is 

somewhat on the sentimental side. 


BETWEEN AMERICANS by Kate Smith 
(MGM). Norman Corwin is not 
at his best in this rather talky piece 
about the greatness of America and 
its traditions. Kate Smith does the 
narration on the piece that dwells on 

the common man theme. 


BENNY RIDES AGAIN by Benny Good- 
man (Capitol). Tooting a flock of 
old and new tunes Benny demon- 
strates his virtuosity as a clarinetist 
but also his letdown as an original 
thinker in jazz. Somehow the fresh- 

mess and glow of his sextet days is 

missing and he is just blowing notes— 
mo more, no less. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG (Columbia). 


WARM 


COOL 


FRICID 


‘THE MAN WHO COULDN'T WALK AROUND 


ig: Pressed from a bunch of masters 
gathering dust for many years, these 
eight sides represent Satchmo in all 
his glory back in the late 20's and 
early 30’s. He's playing with his 
original Hot Five and on several pieces 
includes Lonnie Johnson on_ guitar. 
Strictly a collector's item is this set. 
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jg: and APPLES, PEACHES AND CHER- 
RIES by Josh White (Apollo). 
When Josh gets hold of a number 
like this FDR tribute, he’s unbeat- 
able in getting mood, feeling and 
depth into a song. The fruit combina- 
tion, however, is strictly routine. 


BODY AND SOUL and LOVER COME 
BACK TO ME by Roy Eldridge (Dec- 
ca). Roy’s hot horn is terrific on 
Body, giving a wonderful tempo and 
beat to this standby tune. Reverse 
is syrupy stuff, however—a far cry 

from what usually comes from Roy's 

tooter. 


TEN TOES and DOWN HOME BLUES 
by Joe Liggins (Exclusive). That 
strong, dramatic sax that catapulted 
Liggins to Honeydripper fame is still 
very much evident in these two discs 
but hack vocals and arrangements 

never give the horn a chance to click. 


YOU BETTER WATCH YOURSELF, BUB 
and MY MOTHER’S EYES by Nellie 
Lutcher (Capitol). Those fans who 
have fallen for the Lutcher style will 
find a natural in Bub, a real catchy, 
zippy rendition in the best Lutcher 

style. Eyes is done pretty straight, far 

off the Lutcher standard. 


STILL FLYIN’ and COBB'S IDEA by Ar- 
ig: nett Cobb (Apollo). That wonder- 
ful sax that used to make Lionel 
Hampton's jam a festive occasion is 
now blowing on its own and still 
turning out wonderful music with 
lots of newness and zest. This two sides 
makes a worthy exhibit for the Cobb 


cause. 
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CIO union wins freedom of the seas 
on American ships for its Negro brothers 


BLACK BROTHERS 


RTHUR McBOWMAN is a 
A proud, mild little Negro, born 

in Georgia, who says he is 
staying in the CIO National Mari- 
time Union because he feels he can 
do more for his race in it than in any 
other place in American life. “Most 
other places you just talk,” he says. 
“Here you act.” He joined the 
merchant marine during the war, just 
after his graduation from the Haynes 
Normal and Industrial School in 
Augusta, Georgia. He particularly 
remembers his first ship, which was 
torpedoed by a Japanese submarine 
in the Gulf of Aden. 

“I had never been so happy as I 
was on that ship,’ he says. or 
three Southern guys wanted to fight 
me but the union held them down. 
The captain was a fine old man. He 
always called me by name.” 


RICHARD O. BOYER is on the staff 
of The New Yorker. 
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Condensed from the book, 
“The Dark Ship” 


“What was so unusual about 
that?” 

“In Georgia they always call you 
‘Boy!’” 

He told about the torpedoing. The 
crew got off the ship and into the 
lifeboats, but the submarine surfaced 
and began to machine-gun the sur- 
vivors. McBowman, and those in his 
lifeboat, jumped into the sea and 
used the lifeboat as protection from 
the bullets. 

“T was scared,” he says. “I prayed 
and suddenly I felt good all over 
because I wasn’t afraid to die. I 
could see our ship going down and 
I saw the flag on the stern. I thought 
of all the colored guys in the South 
and I thought ‘Well, a lot of other 
colored guys have died for that 
flag.’” 

McBowman is proud of the mil- 
itancy as displayed when, after the 
rescue of himself and his shipmates 
by a British ship, they were placed 
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aboard an American army transport 
for their return home. Six months 
before in Georgia he had been 
stepping off crowded sidewalks into 
the gutter when white people passed 
and had always said, “Yes, sir’ to 
whatever white people chose to sug- 
gest. 

“When I went into the dining 
room on the transport,” he reports, 
“the headwaiter said “You can’t sit 
in here.’ I argued. I pointed to 
Indians and Chinese eating there and 
said, “Why can’t an American sit 
there?’ He said, ‘I have orders. Go 
to room twelve.’ There was an army 
corporal there and I argued my right 
to eat. I said “The rest of the tor- 
pedoed guys are in there,’ and-he 
said, ‘Show ’em to me and I'll pull 
"em out.’ And I said, ‘I would be a 
fine guy to do that, wouldn’t I?’ The 
next day I tried again to get in but I 
couldn’t, and the third day they took 
all the torpedoed seamen out, includ- 
ing three who had been wounded by 
the machine-gunning, and put us 
with the Italian prisoners of war they 
were taking to Melbourne. 

“We objected to the treatment. An 
army captain called me a draft 
dodger and I hit him. I hit him and 
they arrested me and put me in the 
brig. I was pretty scared. They said 
I'd get life at Leavenworth. But my 
shipmates called a meeting and 
passed resolutions and raised so much 
general hell that fifteen minutes later 
I was out of the brig. The thing that 
impressed me was that I was the only 
colored guy there.” 

This solidarity between white and 
Negro seamen is neither automatic 
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or spontaneous. It is the result of a 
union program and it is the result 
of constant work. The program had 
its inception in the 1936-1937 strike, 
when strike leaders understood that 
victory was impossible without the 
co-operation of the twenty thousand 
Negro seamen who, fot the most 
part, ship from ports on the Atlantic 
and the Gulf. Until that strike one 
group had been played against the 
other with white seamen often ha- 
bitually hostile to Negroes who, in 
their desperate need for employment, 
had sometimes been persuaded to 
ship as strikebreakers. The prin- 
ciple of nondiscrimination became a 
cardinal tenet of union policy when 
it was written into the constitution 
in 1937. For a few years, however, 
the policy remained little more than 
high-sounding phrases. It had to be 
fought for on a daily basis before it 
could become reality. The Negro 
seamen themselves led the fight both 
against the shipping companies who 
discriminated against them and 
against those in the union who were 
more content with proper words than 
with concrete action. 

No one has struggled more per- 
sistently and courageously in this 
fight than Ferdinand Smith, secre- 
tary of the NMU. When the United 
States Lines refused to accept Negro 
seamen on January 2, 1942, it was 
Smith’s initiative which gained an 
ultimatum from President Roosevelt 
that played an important part in in- 
creasing vitally needed man power 
during the war against fascism. 
President Roosevelt, at the request of 
Smith and Curran, informed the 
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United States Lines: “Questions of 
race, creed and color have no place 
in determining who are to man our 
ships. The sole qualification for a 
worker in the maritime industry, as 
well as any other industry, should be 
his loyalty and his professional or 
technical ability and training.” 

It was Smith who played a major 
part in getting the support of Negro 
seamen for the 1936-1937 strike, the 
first time in American history that 
white and Negro labor had fought as 
one during an industrial dispute. It 
was Smith who fought against Jim 
Crow employment when companies 
at last agreed to employ Negroes but 
insisted on having all Negro ships 
on one hand and ships whose crews 
were exclusively white on the other. 
He has always held that race discrim- 
ination has an essentially economic 
base, its roots deep in the fact that 
employers profit when one race 
fights another not only through de- 
pressing wages but through weaken- 
ing unions. He maintains that be- 
fore every strike racial conflict in- 
creases and he believes that the ten- 
sion is instigated by labor spies in the 
pay of industry. 

Just before the first maritime strike 
of 1946, he says, the crews of sev- 
eral ships on the Great Lakes refused 
to sail with Negroes although such 
actions had been infrequent in the 
Middle West, particularly since the 
war. Union officials promptly re- 
moved from the ships every man who 
refused to sail with Negro brothers 
and replaced them with those who 


would. An editorial in the NMU — 


newspaper, the Pilot, said the inci- 
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dents had been fomented by “planted 
shipowner stooges’ and added that 
the discrimination was “‘the boss 
game of divide and rule.” 

Josh Lawrence might well exem- 
plify the new American Negro. He 
is thirty years old, handsome, husky 
and quick, and-his motions are deft 
and controlled. If he is in good 
spirits he will vault over an office 
railing rather than seek its gate. He 
is a good boxer, a precise, factual 
speaker and has laid out a course of 
study for himself in economics, dia- 
lectical materialism, history and 
science to which he rigidly adheres. 
He specializes in Negro history, and 
knows the details of many American 
slave revolts—the first was in 1663 
and there were some two hundred 
and fifty, he says, before the Civil 
War. Among his heroes are Cato 
who led a revolt in 1739, Gabriel 
who inspired another in 1800, and 
Vesey who directed a third in 1832. 
He knows as much as any man about 
Crispus Attucks, the escaped Negro 
slave who was the first American to 
die challenging the rule of Britain, 
and he knows in detail the battles and 
campaigns of the 82,000 American 
Negroes who fought for their liberty 
in the Civil War and were among 
the finest troops ever to wear an 
American uniform. As is the case 
with many Negroes, he feels that his 
own advance is also the advance of 
his race. Many Negroes are accus- 
tomed to bearing this double burden 
and do not flinch from it. 

Josh is quiet and genial in bear- 
ing and while he never looks for 
trouble he never runs from it. Dur- 
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ing the war, throughout which he 
shipped on a tanker, his ship once 
put in at Tampa and Josh got into a 
taxi with several shipmates to ride up 
town. The driver said he would take 
all of them but Lawrence. “Josh 
didn’t say anything,” a friend re- 
calls. ‘He just reached over to this 
cracker and gave him a little shake. 
The guy squealed like a pig. In a 
high, soprano voice. Then he drove 
us uptown as fast as he could.” 

Lawrence was raised in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. He remembers 
that a little Negro girl, a friend of 
his, quit school in the seventh grade 
because she could not stand the 
luscious catalog of lurid crimes which 
the teacher attributed to Negroes dur- 
ing Reconstruction. ‘‘She couldn't 
stand all those stories of rape,” he 
says. “I remember the teacher asked 
me if I didn’t agree that former 
slaves were too ignorant to be given 
the vote after the Civil War. I said, 
‘I do not agree’ but I remember how 
miserable I was when I couldn’t give 
my reasons. I decided right then I'd 
learn Negro history.” 

Until the war, and the changes 
that came with it, Negroes often sat 
on one side of the NMU shipping 
floor while white sailors sat on the 
other. Members of the two groups 
would seldom speak and when they 
did they were stiff and formal. Many 
Negroes would not apply for certain 
vessels known as “white ships’’ while 
the remainder of the union would 
not ship on a few vessels which were 
chiefly manned by Negroes. Not 


only was the unity of NMU threat- 


ened by the division but the rotary 
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hiring system, the heart of the union, 
was gravely jeopardized. Although 
the union constitution forbade dis- 
crimination, union contracts stipu- 
lated that a company could reject 
men sent to it by the union pro- 
viding it ultimately hired others from 
the union, and many companies used 
the provision to habitually turn down 
Negroes. Now “‘checkerboarding,” 
the sailing of white and black in the 
same crew, is almost universal. NMU 
contracts since 1941 have provided 
that there shall be no discrimination. 

Another fight Negroes have won, 
a fight led by people like Josh Law- 
rence, is the right to ship in the deck 
and engine departments. Until com- 
paratively recently Negroes were 
usually forced to sail in the steward’s 
department as waiters and cooks. 
Over and over again Josh Lawrence 
has insisted that he be sent, in ac- 
cordance with the union system of 
rotary hiring, to companies known to 
employ whites only. There in the 
company office, quietly but very stub- 
bornly, he would not only insist that 
he be assigned to a ship but that he 
be assigned to the deck department 
as an AB in accordance with his rat- 
ing. 

Often the company would elimi- 
nate him by having the company doc- 
tor declare him physically unfit. Then 
Josh would get affidavits from other 
doctors attesting his physical fitness 
and then he would return to the com- 
pany while he fought in his union to 
make his own organization press the 
case. In 1939 and 1940 the NMU 
was trying hard to stabilize a chaotic 
industry and avoid the strikes that 
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would have been the only way to 
force companies to eliminate dis- 
crimination. Sometimes Josh forced 
a company to assign him to a ship 
only to have the crew refuse to sail 
with him. Then he would insist that 
the crew be called to NMU head- 
quarters for a meeting on the mean- 
ing of racial prejudice. It was a long, 
hard fight. It required submission to 
daily humiliation. 

Many other Negro seamen joined 
the fight and suffered the humiliation, 
but there were others who quit the 
sea, saying they were “‘afraid they'd 
kill themselves or someone else” if 
they sailed under the prevailing con- 
ditions. For when a Negro, after 
weeks of battling, finally did succeed 
in sailing in the deck or engine de- 
partment, his life was often made 


miserable for the duration of the 
voyage. The fight was not won until 
the war made the use of Negro man- 
power a necessity and until the union 
received the backing of President 
Roosevelt. 

But, according to Josh, it is a fight 
never finally won, one which must 
be fought again and again. He, too, 
believes that its roots are economic 
and that discrimination cannot be 
permanently banished until the sys- 
tem which nourishes it makes way 
for a better one. He feels within 
himself an American past reaching 
back to 1619, when Negro slaves 
were first brought to the American 
mainland, and an American future 
extending to the day of Socialism. 

Copyright, 1947, by Richard O. Boyer 


Published by Little, Brown & Co., Boston 
(Price, $2.75) 


No Tailor-Made World 


A MAN went to a Harlem tailor to buy a suit. 
ured for the suit after picking the material he wanted and the 
tailor told him: “Your suit will be ready in 30 days.” 

“Thirty days?” the man said excitedly. 


He was meas- 


“Why, the good Lord 


eas made the whole earth in only six days!” 
“That's right,” replied the tailor, “and have you taken a good 


look at it lately.” 
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STRICTLY BUSINESS % Remington-Rand has put on a fulltime 
public relations man, C. Udell Turpin, formerly war bond tub 
thumper . . . First Negro winter resort in Florida may be operating 
full blast near Daytona Beach before long. Promoters have big 
blueprints . . . S. B. Fuller has purchased the white-owned Boyer 
Chemical Co., with offices in New York, Chicago and Paris. He will 
operate firm with same white staff . . . Ebony’s circulation keeps 
climbing, hit new high of more than 350,000 for May . . . Only Negro 
fire insurance company in land is Banker’s Fire Insurance Co. in 
Durham, N. C. . . . Detroit has more Negro-owned drugstores than 
any other city in the country. 


OW 


FLICKER TICKER »* Katherine Dunham will have a good speaking 
part in Casbah, the musical based on the movie Algiers . . . Like- 
wise with Louise Beavers in RKO’s Good Sam... . Melvyn Douglas, 
Rosalind Russell, Walter Wanger and David 0. Selznick working on 
fund drive to rebuild Cleveland’s Karamu Theater destroyed by fire 
recently . . . New movie advertising code revised to prohibit ridi- 
cule of any race . . . Movie version of Bloomer Girl has two juicy 
roles for Negro actors . . . Avon Long scores with some nifty buck- 
and-wing in Romance in HighC. . . Oscar Micheaux has plans for a 
three-hour movie version of his The Case of Mrs. Wingate . . . Watch 
for Willie Best in The Red Stallion . . . Dorothy Dandridge is 
sensational in a new one-reel musical short Blues Street dramatiz- 
ing Basin Street Blues . . . Earl Dancer is talking about a million- 
dollar movie based on the life of his ex-wife, Ethel Waters. She 
is to play lead role. 
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RADIOGRAMS * Carmen Jones gets an airing on one of the coming 
Ford Theater shows. . . CBS turned down a mixed-cast show pro- 
posed by People’s Songs to be called Hootenanny Of The Air... 
Negro disc jockeys on the air total 15 at press time with number: 
growing hourly. Newest recruit is Duke Ellington . .. Talk of 
Chicago Negro-owned station is just talk,so far. Sponsors have 
no coin and no FCC license as yet... 
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LIGHT ON THE LITERATI *% Sylvestre C. Watkins sticks his 
neck out in his new book, Where the Negro Stands Today .. . Ralph 
Ellison pops with his first novel The Invisible Man next Fall . . 
Willard Motley peddled his Knock On Any Door to Universal for 
$50,000 despite frowns of Eric Johnston censors . . . Joe Louis has 
a manuscript on Colliers’ desk, temporarily held ‘up because it 
whacks too hard at prejudice . . . Publishers beginning to complain 
about too many Negro books on market. 
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GLOBAL GOSSIP * Belgium plans to set up its government-in- 
exile in case of World War III in the Belgian Congo near key uranium 
mines . . . Airmail to Ethiopia now costs 70 cents an ounce... 
Haiti is talking about Negro tourists from U. S. to raise money to 
lift U. S. debt off back . . . Britain and U. S. worried about Com- 
munists working overtime in South Africa and places around the 
Equator. Anti-imperialist line goes over with natives . . . Negro 
entertainers in Europe will reach new high this winter. 
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BACK OF THE BANDSTAND Pearl Bailey knittin’ for a new 
kitten due in Spring . . . Louis Armstrong returns to Billy Berg’s 
in Hollywood next month with $3500 weekly guarantee . . . Lena Horne 
has signed with MGM Records for 12 sides a year. 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Negro employment rolls due for a drop in basic 
industry before long as whites move out of better jobs back into 
steel mills and the like . . . Senator Taft won’t get to first base 
among Negroes with his Presidential campaign directed towards 
convention-time . . . President Truman will find lots of ‘ ‘white 
only’’ admission cards to Dixie Demo political rallies plaguing 
him in 1948 if he expects to capture Negro vote . . . Three Broadway 
plays have announced Lena Horne as leading lady. They are Jacque- 
line, Camille and Charley’s Aunt. But Lena won’t appear in any 
Broadway play this year or next. She can’t afford it. She’s getting 
$9000 weekly for stint at Chicago Theater on return from Europe 

. American Olympic track team in 1948 will be 25 per cent 
colored... 
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Hard-riding |som Dart left the mark 
of his branding iron on the Wild West 


THE 


OF 


By Elizabeth Cannon Porter 


HAT Isom Dart was an impor- 
tant and popular member of 


“The Wild Bunch” was partly § 


due to his skill with a branding iron. 
Not only could the legendary Negro 
outlaw of the West ‘‘put the ‘ook on” 
mavericks, but he was an adept at 
running a hair brand. He could 
change one brand to another. 

That the original burn had been 
tampered with could only be proved 
after a beef was killed and skinned. 
Isom Dart’s brand was the wagon 
wheel. This could be worked over 
almost any existing brand; in time it 
became known as the mark of a 
rustler. 

Isom Dart’s cabin was located on 
the north slope of Brown’s Hole, 
famous outlaw hideout of the West. 
This lush valley, situated where three 
states, Wyoming, Utah and Colora- 
do, come together, is watered by 
Green River which makes a spectac- 
ular exit as it plunges through Lo- 
dore Canyon on the Fast. Stolen cat- 
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OUTLAW RIDER 


BROWN'S HOLE 


tle, in an hour’s time, could be driven 
from one state to another. Prying 
sheriffs could be picked off from the 
surrounding cliffs. The outlaw trail 
ran from Mexico to Canada, with 
Robbers’ Roost, Brown’s Hole and 
Hole in the Wall as main way sta- 
tions. 

Isom Dart, in the capacity of cook 
for a railroad construction gang, 
came up the trail from the south. 
Born a slave in the Ozark mountains, 
he became a cook in the Confederate 
army at fifteen. Later, as a hand on 
the Goodnight ranch in Texas, he 
acquired skill with a rope, branding 
iron and six shooter, accomplish- 
ments that were to stand him in good 
stead later on. 

In turbulent brushes with the law, 
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Isom Dart acquitted himself credit- 
ably. Once, while running a gam- 
bling emporium with a Chinaman, 
Chang Lee, they were chased out by 
irate Irishmen who suspected that 
the game was not strictly on the level. 
The two partners, carrying their 
funds, dashed down to the river bank 
and pushed out into the stream on a 
raft while their customers shook 
their fists at them from the shore. 
Later, when Isom Dart returned 
and flaunted a large roll of bills, it 
was suspected that he had 
made away with his yellow 
He was seized 


companion. SS Isom Dart wisely managed 
and thrust into jail where Se to salvage the loot of his 
he shared a cell with an evii Dy = deceased companions. 

miner whose face had been A, Once during a snow storm, 


clawed by a bear. Fortu- 

nately for him, Chang Lee showed 
up alive and in good health, so the 
prisoner was released. 

A former bad man named Phil- 
brick, who turned deputy sheriff, 
once arrested Isom Dart for rustling. 
They started back in a buckboard, 
over trails unused to wheeled vehi- 
cles. At their all night camp the 
Negro made no attempt to escape. 
The second day, on a narrow ledge, 
the buckboard went over the bank 
and crashed down into the gorge. At 
the bottom the equipage sprawled on 
top of the officer. His prisoner pulled 
him out, badly injured. He then 
bandaged the deputy, righted the 
wagon, caught the frightened horses, 
mended the harness and drove in to 
town. When he came to trial, Isom 
Dart was acquitted and released. 

The cattle barons laid a trap for a 
band of rustlers and Isom Dart fell 
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into it. In the ensuing melee they 
were all killed except the Negro, who 
was shot in the hip. He lay still 
among the dead until nightfall when 
he painfully managed to crawl into 
an aspen grove and hide. There, 
three days later, when he was on the 
brink of death he was providentially 
discovered by a white man. Miracu- 
lously, his rescuer was William G. 
Tittsworth who had played with him 
as a boy in the Ozarks. He nursed 
his childhood friend back to health 

and when he left presented 

him with a fine saddle horse. 


Dart gave shelter to a squaw, 

Tick Up, and her young half-breed 
daughter, Mincy. They had run 
away from Pony Beater, who also 
turned out to be a wife beater. Dur- 
ing several other matrimonial ven- 
tures of the unfortunate Tick Up, 
Isom Dart befriended them and took 
a fatherly interest in the girl. After 
her mother died of small pox, Mincy, 
now an attractive young woman, 
eloped with Matt Rash, a young 
Texan, who was a neighbor of Isom 
Dart. It was rumored that he had 
abandoned the girl on the desert, 
but he told Dart that he had done all 
he could for her before she died. 
Neverthless, when the erstwhile 
groom himself was found murdered 
in his cabin, suspicion fell on the 
Negro. 
Dart and Rash had quarreled. Dart 
was afraid of a neighbor's bull that 
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had taken a dislike to him. Finally, 
in desperation, he killed it. Rash 
had come upon him as he skinned 
and quartered the animal. He threat- 
ened to tell the owner and Isom paid 
for it. 

On July 10, 1900, two cow punch- 
ers passed Matt Rash’s desolate cabin. 
One flung open the door and 
whooped to the inmate. No answer. 
Investigation disclosed the body of 
the occupant lying on a. bunk with 
bullet holes in his chest. Dried blood 
marked a path on the floor. His 
wallet and watch lay on a log above 
the bed; he hadn’t been robbed. 
There was no sign of a struggle. 

Outside they found his horse, 
dead. In reconstructing the crime, 
the men figured that someone in am- 
bush had first shot the Texan's horse. 
When he went to the door to look 
out, he offered an excellent target 
for the hidden marksman. After 
others had been summoned to view 
the gruesome find, Rash’s body was 
buried near his cabin. 

Tom Horn, a mysterious stranger, 
who formerly had acted as camp tend- 
er for the dead rustler, 
hinted at the long feud be- 
tween the two neighbors. 
Isom Dart knew that he 
wasn’t guilty. In that 
knowledge, perhaps, lay 
his own doom. Cattle 
Queen Ann Bassett sug- 
gested that Horn himself 
was the murderer. 

Shortly afterward, notices were 
tacked up warning rustlers to leave 
the country. Tom Horn went to 
Ogden, Utah. It was reported that 
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this former Apache fighter and rail- 
road Dick was the agent of the cattle 
kings, who received $500 for every 
rustler he wiped out. 

Several months later, on Oct. 11, 
when Isom Dart stepped out of his 
cabin in the morning, a rifle cracked 
and he fell, shot through the heart. 
Tom Horn had returned. Several 
cowhands inside the crude dwelling 
hastily barricaded the door; they 
stayed there quietly for the rest of 
the day. After nightfall they sawed 
away a section of a.log in the rear 
wall and crept out. Crawling through 
the brush, they silently made their 
way to the valley below. 

Ten days later a dozen men te- 
turned to the cabin on the hill. Pre- 
served by the cold, they found Isom 
Dart just as he had fallen. They dug 
a grave and interred the body of this 
famous colored western character. 

After this there was a hasty de- 
parture of many of the rustlers. It 
was reported that Tom Horn had a 
list of thirty names. He was out to 
get one after another. But grim 
nemesis quickly overtook this one- 
man vengeance who, for a 
price, had undertaken to 
clean out the rustlers single 
handed. 

While laying for Kels P. 
Nickell, a nester who was 
foolish enough to bring 
sheep into a cattle country, 
Tom Horn was surprised 
by the man’s 14-year-old son, Willie. 
To silence the boy, the hidden gun- 
man shot him. 

Although he claimed that he was 
on a train at the time, it was proved 
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that he had ridden into Laramie on 
a steaming horse and deposited a 
bloody sweater, shortly after the kill- 
ing. His trial developed into a feud 


Tom Horn did not squeal on his 
employers. After languishing in jail 
for two years, during which he at- 
tempted a spectacular escape, the 


between the big cattle owners and 
nesters—small farmers who fenced 
the land. The rustlers helped the lat- 
ter as opposed to the large interests. 


killer of Isom Dart was hanged at 
Cheyenne on Nov. 20, 1903, for the 
murder of Willie Nickell. 


Curbing The Lynchers 


SIX of every seven potential lynchings are being prevented in the 
South today by courageous peace officers, alert public officials, 
and popular reaction against mob-murder, Tuskegee Institute re- 
ports. 

Tuskegee records show that in the last 10 years there have been 
273 prevented lynchings, against 43 cases in which a mob suc- 
ceeded in executing its version of “justice.” 

Seventeen lynchings were prevented in the first six months of 
1947. Although lynching is still a problem there has been a sig- 
nificant decline in recent years, dropping from 28 in 1933 to six 
in 1946. The figures are national, but a majority occurred in 
eight Southern states. 

Associated Press 
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Unsung grid mentor brings athletic glory to Catholic high school 


CHAMPIONS 


MERICA’S most  unglorified 
Negro athletic coach is slim, 
heavy-boned 38-year-old Nick 
Johnson, of Youngstown, Ohio, the 
Steel Valley's builder of champions. 

Nick is the assistant athletic coach 
at Ursuline High School, a Catholic 
institution. 

Two years ago, Ursuline’s grid 
team, rolling through a nine game 
schedule undefeated and untied, 
copped the city’s scholastic champion- 
ship for the first time in the school’s 
history. Because of the team’s tre- 
mendous scoring power through scin- 
tillating, precision-toned plays, sports 
writers ranked the outfit as the myth- 
ical champions of Ohio. Last year, 
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By Simeon Booker 


the team, although not a repeat city 
winner, had a successful season. 

Nick has been the assistant mentor 
at the school since 1938. He has 
declined the head coaching job sev- 
eral times. Only two Negroes have 
ever gone to Ursuline, Youngstown’s 
“Little Notre Dame,’ one of whom 
played football and won a letter. No 
Negro has ever graduated from the 
high school. 

How a Negro coach has won the 
acclaim at this miniature ‘Notre 
Dame” is a truly American saga— 
the story of a man who has inculcated 
in the young Irish the spirit that en- 
deared Knute Rockne to Notre Dame. 

No one questions Nick’s color or 
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race. They know him as Nick, a 
coach who is a strict disciplinarian 
but yet a tender, sympathetic man 
underneath. 

Nick’s boys, inspired by his fight- 
ing spirit, have gained fame in col- 
leges and universities throughout the 
U.S. 

Fred Mundee won laurels as a 
center on the Fighting Irish of Notre 
Dame for two consecutive years. 
Anthony (Bull) Rosselli, a muscu- 
lar guard who became all-state dur- 
ing his first scholastic grid year, was 
on the Cleveland Browns, the king 
pins of the pro league. 

Ernest Wolf was a stellar tackle at 
Ohio State University as was Frank 
Comsky, an end, who carried the 
Buckeyes to victory a few years ago 
with sensational pass snatchings. The 
list could go on and on. Daily Nick 
gets letters from “his boys’ and they 
all praise him as the ‘coach who 
started them.” 

A few years ago, Nick received 
tickets to a Ohio State-Notre Dame 
football game with scribbled notes, 
“Please come. I want you to see me 
play.” The letters were from Fred 
Mundee, a star of Notre Dame, and 
Frank Comsky, end on the Buckeyes, 
both graduates of Nick’s training. 

Rollie Bevan, trainer at the U. S. 
Military Academy at West Point, 
N. Y., is always writing Nick for tips 
on training. Bevan was coaching a 
Youngstown high school team be- 
fore he took over his present duties 
and regarded the Negro mentor a 
specialist in training techniques. 

A born-in-the-wool Youngstowner, 
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Nick has spurned numerous college 
coaching offers. Says Nick, “I just 
have the smoke of the Steel Valley in 
my nostrils and I wouldn't be satis- 
fied anywhere else. Or I haven't 
been tempted yet.”’ 

Color is no handicap, Nick con- 
tends. Ability and conscientious ef- 
fort to keep abreast of trends in 
athletic strategy are his mainstays. 
Nick attends coaching schools and 
institutes often. He knows many of 
the “big college” coaches personally, 
calls them by their first names. He 
reads the latest books on athletics, 
and is a personified encyclopedia of 
sports events and figures. 

A sports writer once penned of 
Nick: 

“Maybe it is a little unusual for a 
colored man to coach a Catholic 
school team—when the coach is not 
even a member of the Catholic faith 
—but Nick Johnson knows boys and 
he is honorable and upright in all of 
his dealings—a thorough gentleman, 
patient, kindly—and always happiest 
when he can contribute something of 
a constructive nature to the develop- 
ment of a boy regardless of color or 
creed.” 

Nick broke into high school coach- 
ing the hard way. When he accepted 
the post at Ursuline, he had earned 
an enviable reputation from over 
fifteen years of successful coaching. 

It was seventeen years ago when 
Nick accepted a part-time coaching 
job at St. Columba Cathedral, 
Youngstown’s oldest Catholic 
Church. He had the task of teaching 
“half pint” grade school youths the 
rudiments of football and basketball. 
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When he took over the job, the 
school’s athletic teams were fair, 
nothing to rave about. 

Nick’s second year, he produced a 
winning cage team; his third year, 
the tyro gridders clinched a parochial 
league championship. Nick was 
named director of athletics at the 
school, an unprecedented promotion. 
However, this was just the beginning. 
Nick’s grid teams hung up eleven 
consecutive championships, kayoed 
opponents far and wide, amassing 
over 125 victories to a handful of de- 
feats. His cage teams were equally 
as victorious. The St. Columba 


trophy case wasn’t big enough. 

Nick became a local edition of 
Knute Rockne. His fame spread in 
athletic circles. Catholic papers car- 
ried articles on the unusual coaching 


triumphs. One commented: 


“Nick has done more for parochial 
school athletics in the Mahoning Val- 
ley, probably than any other man.” 

Any time a St. Columba ex-gridder 
showed up for a tryout with the local 
high school team, the coach easily 
spotted him as exceptional. The rea- 
son—efficient blocking and mastery 
of grid fundamentals. 

Nick taught his boys to block 
through long hours of practice. Play- 
ers had to be good or they didn’t get 
a chance to break into the line-up. 

Nick’s cagers also had class. The 
Negro coach emphasized torrid pass- 
ing, coordinated teamwork, and set- 
up shooting. 

Not content to teach athletic fun- 
damentals alone, Nick gave the boys 
pointers on living properly, develop- 


ing character. The parents raved 
over his magical manner of improv- 
ing their children. 

One church official told of a young- 
ster who everybody tried unsuccess- 
fully to keep from smoking. The 
juvenile smoker made Nick’s grid 
team and when proffered a cigarette, 
retorted promptly, “No thanks. Nick 
says I got to go in training now if I’m 
going to play football for him.” 

Nick’s post with St. Columba Ca- 
thedral School gives him insight into 
the capabilities of the youngsters. 
When they are graduated, those who 
select Ursuline ($60 a year tuition) 
High School are easily fitted into the 
athletic machine under Nick’s watch- 
ful eye. 

One of his most unmentioned 
coaching feats concerns the develop- 
ment of a crack girls’ basketball team 
at St. Columba’ When Nick took 
the outfit under his wing, it was me- 
diocre, had never won a champion- 
ship from the across-river rival, St. 
Patrick’s. Nick’s second year saw 
the aggregation win the champion- 
ship, topping the St. Pat lassies in 
their own gymnasium. To take the 
feat out of the realm of luck, the 
team duplicated the trick two con- 
secutive years. 

The man behind the scene in 
Nick’s phenomenal coaching career 
is the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph N. 
Trainor, rector of St. Columba Ca- 
thedral. He became interested in 
Nick and gave him his first chance 
at coaching. He has watched Nick 
develop championship teams year 
after year, offered him assistance 
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when necessary, and stood by Nick 
at every turn of the road. 

Rev. Trainor knows how Nick has 
inspired the youngsters to open text- 
books and improve grades in order to 
play on his teams. Results—better 
students. He knows how Nick has 
placed a premium on manliness, fair 
dealing, and sportsmanship. Results 
—better men. 

Today, Rev. Trainor is as proud of 
Nick as he is of the championship 
teams, or the trophy case loaded with 
»wards, 

Beginning a meteoric career as a 
track mentor at Rayen High School 
soon after graduation in 1923, Nick 
not only trained teams but took an 
active part. An all-around athlete, 
he starred as a cager on numerous Ne- 
gro and inter-racial outfits, some pro- 
fessicnal. Any time an athletic team 
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A Lady At Harvard 


THE WELL-KNOWN Philadelphia lawyer, Raymond Pac. 
Alexander, is husband to the equally well-known Philadelphia law 
yer, Sadie T. M. Alexander. The male Alexander, an alumnus ot 
Harvard, brought her along one year on one of his class reunions 
although women are barred at Harvard. Together they visited 
Dean Pound's class and listened almost two-thirds through his lec 
ture, when suddenly he realized that Edith Alexander who had bee 
sitting beside her husband, was a woman! 

Said he, “Mr. Alexander, you know it is the tradition never tu 
have a woman in the class. 
continued with his lecture. 


organized, their first big aim was to 
get Nick as the coach. 

He coached Negro women in bas- 
Ketball and produced two undefeated 
teams. -When local folk thought 
that he was on the shelf as far as 
participation in athletics was con- 
cerned, the elongated star came back 
in 1933 to cop the city’s colored ten- 
nis championship, turning back much 
younger foes. 

In 1936, he took over the HI-Y 
team at the West Federal YMCA and 
produced a state champion outfit, a 
quintet that piled up more than fifty 
victories to four defeats. Nick has 


always taken an interest in the YMCA 
and other community agencies, doing 
his bit to help the youngsters. Mai- 
ried to the former Miss Lucille Pat- 
mon, they have a son, Norman, Jr., 
who at ten years, seems destined to 
follow his talented father. 


Will you, please be excused!” then 
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COLORED housekeeper said to me one time: “Father, I have a difficult time 

understanding this race question. White people will let me cook for them, 
handle the food that they will eat and which will become a part of their very bodies and 
remain with them; yet, they will not permit me to. sit near them on a bus or car when 
the only thing that might possibly be touched is a dress or suit which can be washed.” 
John ] Conroy, Homiletic & Pastoral Review 
* 


* 
A LADY having lunch at the house of a friend praised a sauce that was served, and 
was afterward given permission to ask the cook for the recipe. The cook said 
she didn’t really have any recipe—just worked things out as she went along; the usual 
ingredients, tho, were butter, flour, lemon juice, a few shakes of paprika, and water. 
The lady wanted to know how much water. 
“Oh, about a mouthful.” 
New Yorker 
* * 
T WASN’T ALWAYS easy to make things understandable to the new maid. 
“We're having friends in for a musical evening,” her mistress was explaining, 
“and we'd like you to do your best.” * 
“Well, Ma’am,” replied the girl obligingly, ‘I ain't sung in years, but you can put 
me down for Swanee River, if you want to.” 
Gloria Witherspoon 
* 
HE NEW MAID had a habit of leaving the kitchen radio on from morning to 
night, so that her mistress was almost driven crazy with the constant blaring of soap 
operas. 
Finally she gave orders that the radio was to be silenced, whereupon the maid gave 
notice. 
“I do not care to work,” she said with simple dignity, “in a home where there are no 
cultural influences.” 
Eleanor Clarage, Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
* 
NE of my friends inherited an old colored servant from some Southern relatives. 
She was an excellent cook and laundress but rather old fashioned in her methods. 
One of her major adjustments was learning to use a vacuum cleaner. One day her 
mistress found her pushing a carpet sweeper around the parlor and inquired why. The 
reply: “You told me that other thing was called a backroom cleaner so I use this in 


the front room.” Clinton Campbell, Quote 
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By Charles Morrow Wilson 


Condensed from Progressive 


yo’ eyes fo’ is 
pidgin English, African- 
style, for ‘look here’ or 

“look at me.” 

Pidgin is not real African. Like 
the India-born banana crop, or South 
American cassavas, or Central Amer- 
ican-born sweet potatoes or Arkan- 
sas-Mississippi types of long-staple 
cottons, it is a note-worthy immi- 
grant to the Negro’s continent. But 
the fact that at long last Africa’s 
own lips are saying to the world 
“Throw yo’ eyes fo’ me and peer 
softly-softly” (appraise slowly and 
carefully) is apropos of the fact that 
at long last Africa, the earth’s second 
largest continent, is beginning to 
realize its integrity and its power. 

This greatest 20th Century re- 
naissance is ably personified by Chief 
Mate Kole, who at 37 is the para- 


CHARLES MORROW WILSON is au- 
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mount or tribal chief of approxi- 
mately 100,000 Krobo tribesmen of 
Britain’s Gold Coast Colony. Son 
of a poor Krobo farmer, Kole at- 
tended two terms of a common school 
maintained by his tribe, studied at 
night by oil pot lamp until he quali- 
fied for admission to Achimoto Col- 
lege at Accra. He finished the three- 
year course with top honors, returned 
to the tribe, and became a messenger 
or helper to the then aging para- 
mount chief. 

Kole used an unwalled palavar 
house to open a free school for chil- 
dren of the tribe and supplemented 
the three R’s with practical lessons 
in growing gardens, poultry, and 
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grain, drawing on what he had 
learned at Achimoto. He selected his 
more promising students for further 
training as primary teachers or “‘edu- 
cated farmers.” 

At 28 Kole found himself chosen 
as a member of the tribe or para- 
mount council—which is a sort of 
cabinet. After three years he was 
elected to succeed the paramount 
chief. Kole launched his own chief- 
dom by establishing free grade 
schools in the principal towns and 
villages of the tribe, schools sup- 
ported entirely with money raised 
within the tribe and staffed with 
tribe members as teachers; in con- 
siderable part selected from among 
the chief's earlier and more promis- 
ing pupils. 

As the school system became effec- 
tive the chief set up a central school 
farm and experiment station. Next 
the young chief began a careful study 
of the dietary shortcomings of his 
people and launched an improve- 
ment program which includes the 
employment of a well qualified Scot 
physician to direct a continuing cam- 
paign for improving the diets of 
Krobo children. Like any other dis- 
cerning African, Kole knows that 
the hope for a better Africa depends 
on its youth and that African youth 
is exceptionally important because 
Africa is exceptionally important. 

Through the centuries a great 
many white men have shared Kole’s 
conviction. Hitler gambled his shirt 
and lost World War II striving to 
take over Africa. Several genera- 
tions earlier Napoleon explained his 
Egyptian campaign on the grounds 
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that Africa, “junction of east and 
west,” will decide the destinies of 
Europe. The same convictions are 
being expressed via the zealous Afri- 
can interests of Stalin’s Soviet Rus- 
sia, and the decidedly diligent re- 
vival of British interest in Africa as 
the last stronghold of His Majesty’s 
really profitable colonies. 

British and Soviet politicians, 
maneuvering fiercely to hold or gain 
the strategic portsites and oil of the 
Middle East, agree on at least one 
subject, namely that the Middle East 
remains a huge shaky arch poised 
upon continental Africa. France, 
whose remaining empire includes 
African areas almost as large as 
South America, has recently granted 
full citizenship to all her African 
territorials, thereby effecting this cen- 
tury’s most widespread. feat in the 
emancipation of people. 

All these are symptoms of realistic 
awakening to the truth that Africa is 
globally important as a continent, not 
merely as a shoreline to the Mediter- 
ranean. For Africa is big; about half 
again as big as all North America; 
nearly twice the size of South Amer- 
ica; more than five-and-a-half times 
the size of all Europe outside the 
commonly admitted boundaries of 
Soviet Russia. All Africa has a mere 
150 million people. Yet it has space 
and resources (when developed) suf- 
ficient for half-a-dozen times that 
number, resources which could easily 
be changed to the premier bread- 
basket for a hungry world. 

But the really hopeful news is that 
African peoples, ranging in color 
from ivory to ebony, speaking at least 
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800 different native languages, be- 
longing to thousands of distinctive 
tribes, are coming of age with truly 
amazing speed. African literacy is 
catapulting. In great areas its public 
school enrollments are doubling by 
the decade. 

The combined circulation of native 
newspapers has approximately tripled 
since 1937. At present there are 41 
native newspapers in» West Africa, 
51 in East Africa, 23 in North 
Africa, and 17 in South Africa—in 
contrast to a total of 17 native news- 
papers for the entire continent at the 
close of World War I. 

If the “messages” being delivered 
by all the native papers could be 
condensed in a single sentence, it 
would be somewhat as follows: 
“Africa cannot remain boneyard to a 
dead age of imperialism; Africa will 
be great and plentiful when Africans 
make it so... .” 

To the African mind today the 
colony has no place in the present- 
day world; the Dark Continent’s re- 
sources include a great deal more 
than the vast, fertile river valleys, 
millions of miles of virgin rain for- 
ests, huge though still unmeasured 
deposits of iron, copper, manganese, 
zinc, and tin that can replenish the 
world’s dwindling metal supplies. 
The intelligent African knows that 
democracy, bona fide and styled to 
meet African needs, is an even more 
basic resource. 

Throughout World War II Africa 
as a whole proved its democratic ad- 
herence by joining the Allies—from 
no literal compulsion and at terrific 
costs to itself. Even during Britain’s 
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pitch black days of 1940, when the 
Axis was offering the most generous 
“terms” ever spoken by white men 
to black, the colonies and territories 
of British Africa stayed loyal to the ~ 
Empire. 

Both Ethiopia and the republic of 
Liberia (the little Switzerland of 
Africa) joined the Allies. Even after 
the fall of France the great bulk of 
French Africa remained loyal to 
Free France, instead of Vichy. Left 
stranded by Belgium, the Belgian 
Congo gave tremendous help to the 
Allies with a splendid volunteer 
army and invaluable manufactured 
goods. African peoples joined the 
Allies who termed themselves “the 
democracies,” with the generally 
clear knowledge that they would be 
the losers, even if the Allies won. 
The real choice was moral and intel- 
lectual. 

As has happened so many times 
before, alien armies played havoc 
with agrarian and social establish- 
ments. Blighting shipping shortages 
and ruthless Nazi submarine warfare 
cut the never adequate commercial 
exports to tatters. Calamitous drops 
in excise revenues (the principal sus- 
tainers of all African goveraments 
whether independent or colonial) 
damaged and imperiled the desper- 
ately needed native resources in pub- 
lic schools, hospitals, medical admin- 
istration, and other public services. 
African shipping facilities are still in 
tragic and largely avoidable shortage. 

Most of the great powers, includ- 
ing the United States, continue to 
skimp and side-step responsibilities 
to Africa. Africans, overwhelmingly 
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agricultural, continue to languish for 
the markets which enable them to 
buy abroad the manufactured goods 
and tools which they so direly need 
at home. 

But the intelligent African re- 
mains convinced that Africa is in- 
finitely “deeper” and greater than 
any white man’s war, or the hang- 
overs thereof; and that Africa can 
and will realize its destinies of peace 
and plenty through the efficacy of 
what the thinking African knows as 
education. 

The African definition of educa- 
tion calls for a refinement of spirit, 
emotions, and sensory reactions. It 
is a process of breathing African air; 
of seeing, hearing, smelling, and 
otherwise perceiving African places 
and peoples; feeling the hot breath 
of her Harmattan winds, hearing the 
thundering power of her tropical 
rains, hearing and comprehending 
the infinite variety of her drums. 

Recently a Liberian paramount 
chief reminded me that education is 
“books written with people on pages 
of earth’; the ‘‘mammy”’ who plants, 
harvests, and winnows the life sus- 
taining rice (with her baby swung 
to her back); the Negro girl in a 
loose gay red cape who follows the 
tall man in white Moslem robes and 
red fez; the woman who carries a 
“kerosene lantern on her head—in 
preparation for the black night that 
will presently leap forth from the 
almost unbelievably tall forests; the 
procession of head carriers crossing a 
steeply arched bridge built of small 
barkless poles bound with fibrous 
creepers; the upcountry postman who 
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balances three or four unstamped let- 
ters on his head and weights them 
down with a flat rock; the immacu- 
lately clean villages with their lines 
of round mud huts with conical 
thatched roofs; the tribal families 
happily engaged in their once-a-day 
meal, shaping rice, peppers, cassavas, 
or doughy foofoo into round balls 
and eating it out of well-washed 
hands. 

All that is a quiltwork of the 
African interpretation of education. 
So are such distinctly African mores 
as the blurred reckoning of time; the 
remarkable loyalty to the tribe; the 
affection for children; respect for the 
fundamentals of sanitation and bod- 
ily cleanliness. And the unique 
African capacity for tranquillity, as 
evidenced by the jungle citizen who 
sits before his mud hut motionless 
as a tree trunk, hands empty and un- 
occupied, robe draped toga-like from 
his shoulder; not reading, or chew- 
ing, or fidgeting, or doodling; eyes 
half closed; expression one of ex- 
quisite, invincible peace that is 
grown out of relaxed harmony with 
what he considers a cosmic order. 

African education must take ac- 
count, too, of the almost infinite va- 
riety of Africans; the races within 
races and tribes within tribes; and the 
ever-amazing merging of past, pres- 
ent and future; of modern scaports 
into which oarsmen and polemen 
continue to drive their homemade 
boats, singing as they pole—fre- 
quently in several different African 
languages which merge into excel- 
lent harmony. Of inland depots 
where railroads and airlines continue 
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to transfer passengers to cloth ham- 
mocks which are borne on bare black 
heads; where people still trade with 
“bush money,” (as in rural Liberia) 
twisted strips of iron about a foot 
long and shaped like slender T’s. 

The iron is locally mined and 
smelted, then “drawn” into money 
by local’ blacksmiths, and as money is 
readily convertible to knives, hoes, 
and other hand tools (as a safeguard 
against inflation). 

While stressing the goal of emo- 
tional and spiritual tranquillity, 
African-style education also empha- 
sizes practical work. 

African-style education also takes 
account of the fact that the majority 
of Africa, practically all the pre- 
ponderant equatorial Africa remains 
“tribe country.”” The tribe is an 
agrarian commune which is inher- 
ently democratic. The several grades 
of chiefs for the individual settle- 
ments; clan chiefs for clans of from 
2,000 to 8,000 tribespeople, and the 
paramount (or supreme tribal chief) 
are elected. 

The effectiveness of the tribe is 
proved clearly by the fact that tribal 
Africa is exceptionally peaceful even 
in this warrior’s age. Crime rates are 
remarkably low. The era of civil 
wars is ended. Violent crimes are 
few and becoming fewer. Civil cases 
and social palaver fill up the dockets 
of the tribe courts. There are occa- 
sional charges of petty thievery and 
vagrancy, and great numbers of 
marital claims and counter claims 
(“woman palaver’’). But open mur- 
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ders, holdups, lynchings, and other 
violent crimes are at worst extremely 
rare and on most dockets are non- 
existent. 

But there are vital needs which the 
tribes are unable to meet. Particu- 
larly in equatorial Africa the mortal- 
ity from contagious or epidemic dis- 
eases, infant deaths and the lack of 
surgical care remains tragically high. 
Though the vital statistics are deplor- 
ably inadequate, it is probable that 
the average African life-span is at 
least a quarter-century shorter than 
that of the United States. 

The thinking African is confi- 
dent that the inherent medical tal- 
ents of his people will in time cut 
down the ruining tolls of disease. 
For he is convinced that come hell or 
high water, Africa is on its way to 
decisive greatness. The repeated 
motto, “Africa for Africans,” is sin- 
cere and realistic. The intelligent 
African knows that white man’s mer- 
chandise and machinery and techni- 
cal skills, if sold honorably and im- 
partially, can be of enormous benefit 
to Africa. But he knows that the 
ultimate test of a good foreign in- 
vestment and development is the ca- 
pacity to help Africans help them- 
selves without throwing their people 
and their tribes into bondage or rev- 
olutionary upset. 

“Throw yo’ eyes for me—peer 
softly softly’’ is both a supplication 
and a demand—predicated on the 
broad grounds that Africa’s good is 
the good of all mankind. 


Copyright, The Progressive 
(June 30, 1947) 
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By Ted Carroll 


UTSTANDING development 

in boxing during the past 25 

years has been the rise of the 

Negro fighter. Present day fight 

fans find it hard to believe that not 

many years back there were no Negro 
champions, few contenders. 

The fortunes of the colored man 
in the prize ring seem to ebb and 
flow with the tides of tolerance. At 
the turn of the century, the sable 
sockers enjoyed an eminence in the 
ring that approached their present 
high position. Joe Gans, Joe Wal- 
cott, George Dixon and Peter Jackson 
led ‘a legendary legion of mighty 
mittmen. 

These men were not only great 
fighters; they were public idols. 
Gans’ name is spoken of with near 
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reverence by those who knew and 
saw him. Awed Australians erected 
a monument to Peter Jackson. With 
the possible exception of Terry Mc- 
Govern there never has been a little 
man adored by his followers as was 
George Dixon. 

Because of the unusual esteem in 


rise of Jack Johnson changed all this. 
Not a bad fellow by present day 
standards, the man from Galveston 
possessed the unhappy faculty of 
kindling the passions of bigotry, hate 
and prejudice as few men ever have. 

Johnson’s ability remains unchal- 
lenged. Those who censured him 
most in the days of his glory unhes- 
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itatingly concede his greatness today. 
His prowess was never the question. 
Johnson’s bragadoccio, his pettier 
peccadillos, might have been passed 
over as in the final analysis they 
harmed no one. But his many ro- 
mances were something else again, 
unconventional that they were. Add- 
ed to his numerous other discretions, 
they whipped up a whirlwind of re- 
sentment that reached into every 
recess of the republic, dropped a 
blanket of bitterness that covered the 
country for years and years. 

During Johnson's reign as heavy- 
weight king, he himself showed con- 
siderable aversion towards meeting 
Negro contenders. To give him just 
due he had demonstrated his superi- 
ority over the three most formidable 
men of his time, Langford, Jeannette 
and McVea, but none of them ever 
got in there with Lil’ Artha for the 
title. The country developed an ad- 
verse complex as far as mixed bouts 
were concerned. 

Boxing itself fell into general dis- 
repute during the time. It was out- 
lawed in most places as the Johnson 
era saw the Negro boxer and the ring 
game hit an all-time low. 

Public temper was such that 16 
years were to elapse before a Negro 
man was to get a chance to fight for 
a world’s championship in America 
following Johnson’s victory over Jef- 
fries in 1910. 

The mood against mixed bouts 
played right into the hands of most 
of the champions not overly anxious 
to meet dangerous challengers any- 
way. The great Harry Greb finally 
gave the late praying Deacon Tiger 
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Flowers a chance at his middleweight 
crown back in 1926. 

Flowers was actually the first man 
to break the spell that hung heavy 
over the land following Johnson’s 
reign. Presented before and accepted 
by the public as everything that 
Johnson was not, Flowers who actu- 
ally was a man of devout humility 
broke down the bars in many cities 
throughout the nation back in 1924, 
1925 and 1926. 

Doomed to go down in history as 
the prize victim of the intolerant 
trend of the times was Harry Wills. 
The old Brown Panther was caught 
right in the middle, and although 
the most potent challenger of Jack 
Dempsey, never gained the oppor- 
tunity to fight for the heavyweight 
crown. In Wills’ case it was particu- 
larly unfortunate, for if ever a man 
led a stainless life it was the menace 
of Dempsey’s day. 

A model family man, and one of 
the greatest proponents of clean liv- 
ing, Wills is today a wealthy man in 
his mid-fifties who looks years 
younger and is one of Harlem’s most 
solid, substantial and respected citi- 
zens.. But his fistic fortunes were 
caught in an ebb tide and he never 
got his chance. 

In all fairness to Dempsey him- 
self, Jack never actually drew the 
color line. Unlike John L. Sullivan, 
who bluntly declared he would not 
fight a Negro man and that was that, 
the Mauler never went on record as 
saying he would not meet Wills be- 
cause of his race. Because of the 
temper of the times he could have 
done this (as his successor Tunney 
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did) and gotten away with it. 

In his early days Jack fought sev- 
eral colored men. According to his 
own statement he first realized his 
own prospects as a pugilist when he 
flattened George Christian, a pretty 
good man, in one round. Weighing 
170 pounds he got in there with big 
John Lester Johnson, no setup by far, 
and gave a good account of himself 
when just a kid. Left to his own 
resources there is good reason to be- 
lieve that Dempsey would have met 
Wills. 

The feelings of Manager Jack 
Kearns and Tex Rickard on the mat- 
ter, is something else again. This 
pair realized that they had a bonanza 
and naturally risking it, as a bout 
with Wills would have, did not ex- 
actly appeal to them. So with the 
cloud of the Johnson era still hang- 
ing like a pall over the land, and 
with memories of the disturbances 
and disruptions that followed the 
Johnson-Jeffries fight, they capital- 
ized on the public distrust of mixed 
bouts, and a Dempsey-Wills bout re- 
mained in the land of dreams. 

Wills’ contemporaries, some of 
them dangerous men, suffered a like 
fate as far as title matches went. 
Kid Norfolk, Leo Flynn’s thunder- 
bolt and Panama Joe Gans, a welter 
who fought heavyweights, were two 
outstanding men of the time who 
were never even considered when 
title bouts were talked about. 

It is true that Battling Siki under 
singular circumstances found himself 
light-heavyweight champion of the 
world one day in 1924, but this fight 
occurred in Paris, France. There 
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were many strange sidelights to it. 
It appears to have been purely acci- 
dental with the jungle boy winding 
up wearing a crown that sent him 
careening off on a crazy quilt career 
with a tragic ending in a Hell's 
Kitchen gutter. 

Following the winning of the 160- 
pound title by Flowers, things loos- 
ened up considerably for the Negro 
clouter. The bars still remained as 
rigid as ever as far as the heavy- 
weight crown went as the Old Dark 
Shadow of Leiperville, Pa., George 
Godfrey, was to find out. In the 
lighter classes though, a weak link in 
the chain of oppression had been dis- 
closed and the promised land began 
to appear dimly in the distance. 

Spindly Panama Al Brown demon- 
strated his superiority over the 
world’s bantamweights in such de- 
cisive fashion that he became bantam- 
weight king. Young Jack Thomp- 
son, a fine combination boxer-hitter, 
won the world’s welterweight cham- 
pionship. Gorilla Jones, whom 
Clevelanders still consider the great- 
est middleweight of all time, won a 
claim to the world’s 160-pound 
crown. John Henry Lewis brought 
the world’s light-heavyweight title 
back to Phoenix, Ariz. 

Other capable Negroes of the late 
twenties and early thirties, who per- 
formed creditably, although minus 
titles, were Black Bill, Bruce Flowers, 
Baby Joe Gans, Al Gainor, Larry 
Gaines, Tiger Payne, Jack McVey, 
Allentown Joe Gans, Oscar Rankins, 
Larry Johnson, Chick Suggs, Tiger 
Roy Williams, and Danny Edwards. 

By all odds the most spectacular 
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of the period was Kid Chocolate. 
The appearance of the Cuban lad 
on the scene excited fight fans as 
they hadn’t been in years. Under 
the spell of his sunny disposition 
and vivid personality additional bar- 
riers were lifted and the way was 
further ‘cleared for the resumption 
of the Negro boxers’ former high 
place in the sport. 

Chocolate won the featherweight 
championship, drew great crowds in 
every appearance, flashing across the 
boxing sky like a brilliant meteor in 
an all too brief career. 

Much progress had been made 
since that July day in 1910 when 
Johnson shattered the hulking Jef- 
{ies but in the division the Texas 
dock walloper once ruled the bars 
remained down. 

Just about the time that Chocolate’s 
career was fading out, a stolid, tan- 
skinned youngster was plodding 
along in the amateur ranks out in 
Detroit. He had already been sin- 
gled out as something out of the 
ordinary as a boxing prospect but 
few realized the impact he was to 
make not only upon pugilism but 
upon contemporary history. 

The Joe Louis Era was dawning. 

With his career still unfinished, 
still supreme in the field, it is too 
early to rate the effect of Joe Louis 
upon contemporary thought in Amer- 
ica. That it has been monumental 
is evident. It far transcends the busi- 
ness of boxing alone, reaching into 
every corner of our national life. 

Even as Jack Johnson, a single in- 
dividual, set back the march to better 
understand a generation, so has Joe 
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Louis affected American civilization 
in the reverse fashion. 

In a recent magazine article, the 
country’s outstanding sports column- 
ist, Dan Parker, sports editor of the 
Daily Mirror, made the astounding 
assertion, “Joe Louis has influenced 
interracial relations for the better 
more than any member of his race 
that ever lived and that includes 
Booker T. Washington and Dr. 
George Carver.” 

At first thought this statement 
about a pugilist seems irrational but 
upon further consideration it be- 
comes indisputable. 

A Detroit police official recently 
disclosed that of the playmates and 
companions of his boyhood, Joe 
Louis was the only one who never 
got into any kind of trouble. This 
is indicative of Louis’ career. The 
most minute examination of his rec- 
ord fails to uncover any facts or ac- 
tions detrimental to his character. 

It is reasonable to assume that 
there is possibly no other worldwide 
celebrity of the era who can claim 
this distinction. No one is perfect 
but upon the basis of conduct and 
deportment Joe will have to do until 
somebody better comes along. 

A man of his unusual gifts might 
be excused for becoming impressed 
with his own importance, slipping up 
once in a while as is expected of every 
human. Louis has set an example of 
modesty that is unparalleled. 

How has all this affected the prog- 
ress of Negroes in not only boxing 
but in many varying fields? The 
whole stereotyped conception of the 
Negro as one unable to stand success 
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of prosperity as demonstrated by 
Johnson has been laughed away as 
ridiculous by many who formerly 
held to this distorted opinion. 

Results have been that new avenues 
of opportunity have been opened to 
him. The old arguments have been 
so thoroughly refuted by the stand- 
ards set by Louis that today we find 
organized baseball and pro football 
turning a helping hand towards the 
Negro athlete. Aristocratic Yale Uni- 
versity rejoices in the exploits of the 
great football player Levi Jackson, 
first Negro member of a Blue eleven. 

When the records are all in and 
the chips counted it will be obvious 
that Joe Louis more than any other 
individual is responsible for this 
wonderful trend of the times. 

Louis’ record as a champion is too 
familiar to warrant much repeating. 
There never has been a champion in 
any sport like him. A man who 
towers above the field as overwhelm- 
ingly, and one who answers every 
challenger whoever it may be. 

When you mention Louis you ac- 
count for the present high position of 
the Negro boxer. Today the publicly 
drawn color line has vanished, The 
public will no longer stand for it. 
During the Louis regime the boxing 
game has enjoyed more of a certain 
respectability than it has before. It 
must be admitted that the stability of 
Promoter Mike Jacobs as the game's 
outstanding promoter has had consid- 
erable to do with this. 

Luckily Louis received more than 
an assist in lifting the Negro fighter 
to his present pinnacle from Henry 
Armstrong. Armstrong too was a far 
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cry from the old false conception. A 
polished highly intelligent fellow, a 
poet of all things, well spoken and 
educated, Henry formed with Louis a 
double play combination that sent 
many bigots back to the dugout from 
which they may never emerge. 

The Human Hurricane from St. 
Louis set a record that will probably 
never be equalled when he held the 
featherweight, lightweight and wel- 
terweight title simultaneously. 

Twenty-five years ago there were 
no Negro champions, just three real 
contenders. Contrast this with the sit- 
uation today. Besides the great 
bomber, Ike Williams holds the light- 
weight laurels and Ray Robinson at 
long last is 147-pound kingpin. The 
field of contenders is clearly domi- 
nated by Negro sluggers. Elmer Ray 
and Jersey Joe Walcott, Curtis Shep- 
pard, Jimmy Bivins, Lee Q. Murray, 
heavyweights; Billy Fox, a man who 
has knocked out every opponent he 
has faced, and Ezzard Charles, the 
Cincinnati sensation, Archie Moore, 
St. Louis smoothie, Billy Smith, 
Booker Beckwith, veteran Lloyd 
Marshall, and Jack Chase, light- 
heavyweights; Charley Burley, Hol- 
man Williams, Sam Baroudi, Bert 
Lytell, middleweights; Tommy Bell, 
Cecil Hudson, California Jackie Wil- 
son, .Chuck Hunter, Beau Jack, 
O'Neill Bell, welterweights; Willie 
Joyce, Bob Bratton, Wesley Mouzon, 
lightweights; Jimmy McAllister, 
Cabey Lewis, feathers, and Harold 
Dade, the bantam king. 


It's a far cry from the hungry, 
haunted years of a generation ago. 
Remarking about the present change 
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in conditions, Dan Morgan, sage of 
sockology, stated: ‘Yes sir, years ago 
fellows like Jeannette, Langford, 
McVea and Johnson himself, called 
themselves the luckiest guys alive, 
when they got away with a thousand 
dollars. Today a couple of guys like 
Ray and Walcott need a truck to carry 
the thousand dollar bills home.” 


Respected and popular Billy Mc- 
Carney, old Professor of Fistiana, 
offers an interesting observation anent 
the high place of Negro pugs today. 
“They have a better rating than they 
ever had before,” opines Uncle Will. 
“The Negro fighter today may not be 
any better than the real old timers, 
but he is generally. better educated, 
more polished on the average and a 


perfect gentleman at all times. Of 
course this is due to most of them 
imitating Louis so no matter how you 
look at it you always come around 
to Joe.” 

That the public approves of the 
present state of affairs is evident by 
booming boxing gates throughout the 
country. The old nonsense about two 
Negro boxers not being an attraction 
is disproven every night. Walcott 
and Ray sold out the huge Garden 
recently. The same is. happening 
everywhere. 

The regime of Joe Louis as heavy- 
weight king will go down in history 
as an era when tolerance, honesty, 
decency and fairness flourished as 


never before. Long may he reign. 
Copyright, The Ring (March, 1947) 


SERVANTS are as plentiful as bananas in Haiti and almost 


as cheap, but even the small wages they demand immediately 
place them in the capitalistic class, and they go straight out 
and hire servants to work for them under their supervision. When 
a woman complained to her laundress the other day about the 
clothes not’ being done on time her laundress had a simple an- 
swer. She explained that the laundress she had hired to do the 
laundry for her just wasn’t efficient. Haitian cooks wouldn't 
think of bringing home purchases from the market. Out of their 
own money they hire bearers to do this job. 
Henry Mclemore, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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I WAS speaking with a middle- 
aged detective in Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, and after a while I men- 
tioned the Negro. I asked him 
whether he had ever had ‘‘trouble” 
with Southern civil liberties groups. 
“Oh, them!” he said angrily. “A 
gang of hysterical old ‘women who 
haven’t got anything better to do.” 

“White women?” I asked. 

“White women,’ he assured me 
unhappily. 

In Atlanta, Georgia, I fell into 
conversation with a man in a cafe- 
teria. He knew me at once for a 
Northerner. Nervously, he said, 
“Listen, mister, I hope you don’t 
figure on changing us down here like 
these damn women on that damn 
committee who are always putting 
themselves out for the Negro.” Of 
course, he did not say “Negro.” 


DAVID ALMAN is the author of a 
recent novel The Hourglass. 
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THE LEGEND 
OF 


SOUTHERN 


By David Alman 


“White women?” I asked. 

“Damn right they’re white,” he 
muttered. 

These men raised an interesting 
point and revealed a prejudice against 
white women that didn’t quite dove- 
tail with the legends of chivalry I 
had once read. 

In conversations with Southern 
white women who were not at all 
involved in championing the cause 
of equality, I often heard remarks, 
when their menfolk were not within 
hearing distance, like these: “Some- 
times I think he treats me like a 
nigger.” I’m no better off than 
the nigger myself.” “It’s all right for 
you to talk about equality, mister, 
equal schools and all that, but some- 
times I think we women are worse 
off than niggers when it comes to 
having our say.” ‘Mister, if my hus- 
band caught me signing this here 
petition he’d think I didn’t love him 
and he’d do God knows what!” 

It is true, of course, that many 
Northern women find in their own 
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WOMANHOOD 


Condensed from Trends and Tides 


position this essential lack of free- 
dom and dignity. It is also true that 
many Southern men and women en- 
joy a relationship.in which man’s 
domination is not as crude or ruth- 
less. Nevertheless I believe there 
is a greater incidence of the harsh, 
tyrannical male mind in the South 
than in the North. It is an expres- 
sion of a conflict in the South that 
is almost as serious as that posed by 
the subjection of the Negro. 

Briefly put, Southern whites, men 
and women, sense a parallelism be- 
tween the Negro and the white wo- 
man, an identity of interest, a com- 
mon status. While the white woman 
is also infected with Jim Crow doc- 
trine and practise against Negroes, 
participating actively in lynchings 
and other brutalities, it is also true 
that her position, viewed objectively, 
has given rise to a significant num- 
ber of Southern white women who 
see in Jim Crow the dark face of a 
tyrant common to both. Prejudice 
against the Negro spills over into 
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Southern women and Negroes 
have a bond of common interest 
in joint oppression by Dixie white men 


prejudice against the white women. 
In the last analysis the white woman's 
concern for her freedom and dignity 
leads her to accept the equality of 


the Negro. This acceptance is not 
always clear, not always pronounced ; 
it is a highly complex relationship 
that is hardly ever voluntary at first, 
but out of such beginnings history 
is made, 

It is not too difficult to discover 
the origin or the nature of this paral- 
lelism. It has both general and spe- 
cific historical roots. The position of 
the white woman in America during 
the inception of slavery was one of 
severe confinement within the limits 
of a transplanted patriarchy. She 
could not help but sense in the birth 
of Negro slavery the development 
and extension of a master-and-slave 
relationship that already existed in 
the home. In a very short time the 
defenders of patriarchy began justify- 
ing Negro slavery with the same 
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concepts they applied to the enforced 
secondary role of the woman, de- 
veloping a common vocabulary to 
stigmatize both groups. Neither the 
woman nor the Negro had rights 
under the law, both had to be the 
wards of guardians, both were said 
to lack “judgment,” “‘sensibility,” 
“maturity.” It is a fact that it took 
American women, the victims of an 
older slavery, longer to achieve prop- 
erty and other rights under the law 
than it did for the Negro. 

The development of the industrial 
North loosened the patriarchal struc- 
ture. In the South, however, feudal- 
ism and patriarchy entrenched them- 
selves for another 200 years. It is 
significant that the 19th amendment 
passed in giving women the right to 
vote, was rejected by Alabama, Vir- 
ginia, and Maryland. West Virginia 
rejected it at first, and then, in the 
stormiest session of its legislature, 
passed it. Other Southern states ig- 
nored the amendment as long as they 
could. 

The Civil War found many South- 
ern white women among the anti- 
slavery forces, among them Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. The end of the war 
brought Reconstruction to the stage 
of history. The popular movement 
behind the election of Negroes to 
Southern legislatures was organized 
in the Union Leagues of the South, 
to which were affiliated auxiliaries of 
white and Negro women. One of 
the first of these bi-racial Reconstruc- 
tion legislatures extended the wo- 
man’s property rights and freed her, 
in a measure, from dependence on 
her guardian in matters relating to 
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contracts; and others, later, pressed 
forward a demand for equal suffrage 
for men and women. 

The leaders of the counter-revolu- 
tion could not forget that the so- 
called “black parliaments” had 
among their aims the enfranchise- 
ment of women. Their campaign of 
vilification against the Negro was 
accompanied by a less obvious but 
equally effective campaign by innu- 
endo against white women. By 
pamphlet, speech and physical terror 
they “put the Negro in his place” 
and inferentially gave warning to his 
ally. A legend was created of the 
white woman's ignorance and dan- 
gerous sentimentality on the one 
hand and her gentility and horror of 
the Negro on the. other. 

No motivation other than that 
dictated by a desire on the part of the 
anti-Negro forces to drive a further 
wedge between the Negro and the 
white woman satisfactorily explains 
the rise of the “Rape’’ cry. Against 
no other oppressed people has this 
charge been brought so often and 
made so paramount. So successful 
has this spurious charge been that 
sexual overtones overshadow Negro- 
white relations in most of our litera- 
ture. 

In the light of this cultural her- 
itage, carefully nourished by the 
Bourbon leaders of the South, the 
white Southern man is called upon 
to look to his hearth today, for some- 
thing has gone amiss. The voice of 
the Negro speaking on behalf of 
equal education has its echo in the 
sound of his, the white man’s, wife's 
or daughter’s ever more insistent de- 
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mands that she be permitted to go 
beyond grade school. The Negro 
with his anti-poll tax petition and 
the white woman running for office 
are equally offensive to the Southern 
white man, for who can trust the 
Negro’s ally? The presence of Ne- 
groes in Southern factories in the 
past six years coincided with the in- 
flux of white women workers. The 
resistance of Negro workers to being 
displaced by white workers is dupli- 
cated by the white woman worker’s 
insistence on retaining her job, and 
that the trade union supports the 
rights of both is, to the Southern 
white man, an ominous sign. 

The successful campaign by a 
Southern white woman to unseat a 
Negro-hating congressman in one 
Southern city reminds him of the 
victory of a Negro candidate for city 
council in another. The growth of 
trade unions by admitting Negroes 
and women regardless of color is not 
lost on him. Books written by Ne- 
gtoes and dealing with their persecu- 
tions are matched by books from the 
pens of Southern white women who 
criticize Southern white men for their 
relations with Negro men and 
women. 

The Klan-minded Southerner be- 
gins to see the common thread that 
tuns through the pattern of resistance 
to his tyranny over Negroes and white 
Infected by the virus of 
ignorance and decadent magnolia 
legends, he begins to wonder, and 
then to act. By all means he must 
prevent the spread of such ideas in 
hisown home. If this is to be ac- 
complished by preserving the ignor- 
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ance of his women, by humiliation, 
ridicule and violence—he has already 
learned these tactics in his treatment 
of the Negro. 

In time it becomes a way of life 
with him, reaching into every emo- 
tional and intellectual relationship 
with women, corrupting and degrad- 
ing this relationship, and finally mak- 
ing it even plainer to the Southern 
white women that her status is not 
far removed from that of the Negro. 

If she is already a member of a 
trade union she instinctively searches 
for allies, for men and women with 
more advanced views. If she is not, 
bitterness leads her to other organi- 
zations in which she finds similar 
views. Or else she swallows it and 
lives in a state of concealed, rankling 
and futile contempt for herself and 
her “master.’” Or she may be among 
those who, like the author of a best 
seller of ten years ago, makes a profit 
out of her subservience. 

Many Southern white women see 
this clearly. Their adherence to 
progressive organizations does not 
spring from an abstract sense of jus- 
tice. They are after their own liber- 
ation first. 

As white workers in Southern or- 
ganizations, particularly in trade 
unions, become more accustomed to 
working with Negro men and wom- 
en, the concepts fostered by the 
Bourbons will meet their match and 
face defeat. And the Southern white 
woman in general will discover that 
any desire for complete emancipation, 
for recognition of her dignity as a 
human being, cannot be gained ex- 
cept in an atmosphere of freedom 
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and dignity for all. 

This is of course true of all human 
beings and groups everywhere: the 
freedom and dignity of each depends 
on the freedom and dignity of all. 
But this truth is perhaps more easily 
perceived in a semi-feudal culture 
like that of the South, where ignor- 
ance and subservience are more open- 
ly demanded and more directly en- 
forced than elsewhere. But the very 
mechanism by which it is enforced 
reveals to the white woman, by its 
barbarity and cruelty, that her sub- 


servience is maintained with weapons 
drawn from the arsenal of Negro 
oppression. That is why growing 
numbers of Southern white women, 
as well as white men who value their 
happiness above the decay that be- 
comes the inevitable reward of op- 
pressors, are taking their place in 
Southern committees for justice and 
equality. Their steps may be hes- 
itant, but the direction is unmistak- 
able. 


Copyright, Trends and Tides 
(July—September, 1947) 


Origin of Underground Railroad 


ACCORDING to tradition a slave owner chased a runaway slave 


across the Ohio River near Ripley, Ohio. When the owner reached 
the Ohio shore the slave had disappeared. The caves in the river 
bank were searched but the slave could not be found. 

In disgust the owner entered a store in Ripley and made the 
assertion that there must be an underground railroad in the neigh- 
borhood, since the fugitive had so completely disappeared. The 
loafers took the statement as a good joke, for they knew the runa- 
way was probably resting comfortably in the old Rankin house upon 
the hill top. 

So “underground railroad’’ became the jocular term by which 
assisting runaway slaves was known. In time this practice became 
highly organized, with “conductors,” ‘‘stations” and “contributing 
members.” 

B. A. Aughinbaugh, Know Ohio 
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HE GOLD COAST has a post office with an unusual past. 
It is situated in the stone castle of Elmina which was shipped 
to the Coast from Portugal, in parts, 465 years ago, together with 
tower, doors and drawbridge, 100 masons to assemble it and a 
garrison to defend it. Three ships were needed to transport the 
castle, which later became a center of the profitable slave trade. 
United Nations World 
84 

DOCUMENT has come into our hands that makes it clear 
that the American Way is beginning to triumph here and 
there around the world. It is a letter from a boy named Tairu 
Akinyele, attending the Accra Royal Boys’ School, on the Gold 
Coast of Africa, to the American publishers of a booklet called 
“Scientific Mind Training,” asking for a free copy of their book- 
let, as advertised. He concludes, “This does not place me under 

any obligation, and no salesman is to call on me.” 
The New Yorker 


* * 


“CRITIQUE of American civilization,” is reported by 

David Cohn in the reply of an African woman who was 
observed trudging behind her husband carrying a bale of hay on 
her back while he rode on a donkey. 

When an American officer reproached the man for riding 
while his wife carried a heavy burden, she interrupted and de- 
fended her husband, inquiring: “Do American ladies like for 
their husbands to come home tired at night?” 

Tomorrow 
* 


ANY YEARS ago the cannibal tribes in a remote corner 
of Africa found their population going down at a terrific 
rate because they were eating one another. They asked the ad- 
vice of a newly arrived missionary. 
“What shall we do to save ourself from extinction?” they 
asked the religious man. 
“Learn to be good to one another,” he replied. 
“Yes, but,’’ they objected, ‘‘that’s socialism.” 
Jack Atkins 


NE of the items carried recently by a Trans-World Air- 
lines Constellation on the 100th fight to Egypt was 250 
pounds of pancake makeup destined for the chi-chi set of 

Ethiopia. 
Richard Burns 
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Julius Rosenwald Fund invites universities 
to hire Negro professors but 
finds a cold response from educators 


WHITE 


By Fred G. Wade 
Condensed from Atlantic Monthly 


WO MEN from Oxford Coun- - 


ty, North Carolina, were talk- 
ing. It was the year 1790. “I 
tell you, Judge Henderson,” one was 
saying, “tain’t no use. A _ nigra 


will never learn.” 
“Why do you say that?” Judge 


Henderson asked. 

“’Cause I know. I've seen too 
many of ‘em. In the first place it’s 
an unnatural thing and, besides, they 
jest don’t have the brains the white 
man has.” 

“Look here, Charles Manley,” re- 
plied the Judge, ‘‘you speak without 
reason. I will lay you a wager: given 
an equal chance, a Negro will do as 
well in college as your son or mine.” 


By this time a small group had - 


gathered about the two men. After 
some debate it was agreed that John 
Chavis, a young Negro well known 
in the community, would be the test 
case. The college chosen was Prince- 
ton, and the preacher in the group, 
a recent graduate, was asked to make 


FRED G. WALE is director of educa- 
tion of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
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the arrangements. Local donations 
paid the costs of the experiment. 

The years came and went, and 
after a time the Negro student had 
finished his studies at Princeton. 
Finally the results were known. Not 
only did John Chavis make an ex- 
cellent record in the white man’s 
college, but after graduation he re- 
turned to Oxford County. There, in 
the slave state of North Carolina, 
he ran a preparatory school for the 
sons of the very men who had ques- 
tioned the ability of his race. Judge 
Henderson sent his sons, and so did 
Charles Manley. John Chavis’s grad- 
uates became the leaders in the state 
in the next generation, among them 
doctors, lawyers, justices, and at least 
one governor, Charles Manley, Jr. 
An outstanding North Carolina ed- 
ucator of the period, writing of John 
Chavis, said, “Of all the many 
schools maintained for the training 
of our youth, his was the best in the 
state.” 

One hundted and fifty years have 
passed, and the year is now 1940. 
Two men, traditional descendants of 
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Judge Henderson and Charles Man- 
ley, are standing on the library steps 
of one of our great Northern Uni- 
versities. ‘Well, Doctor, I don’t 
know. This innovation we are con- 
templating may not be entirely wise. 
I think I would caution against too 
great haste.” 

“Haste? 
haste?” 

“Of course, you mustn’t misunder- 
stand me, Doctor. I personally have 
nothing against it, but—well, you 
know the spirit of this community.” 

“No, I’m not sure that I do.” 

“Oh, yes, you must! It is doubt- 
ful whether this community would 
consider it feasible at this time to 
bring a Negro to the faculty of this 
great university and give him tenure. 
It would be different if the appoint- 
ment were for a visiting lecturer. No 


How do you mean— 


precedent, simply no—” 

“Excuse me for interrupting, but 
I want to point out something. In 
a few words you have listed the three 
main arguments of the fearful ones: 
‘Don't go too fast!’ ‘What will the 
community say?’ and ‘No precedent, 


simply no precedent.’ Of the first, 
I ask, ‘What kind of breakneck speed 
is One appointment in a hundred and 
fifty years?’ Of the second, ‘Is a 
community some shrew behind whose 
petticoats a timid man must hide?’ 
And finally, ‘What precedent is 
needed for a matter other than that 
it be just and honorable?’ What we 
are proposing is both. To bring a 
Negro to our faculty is a natural ex- 
tension of the democracy under which 
we live as citizens and operate as an 
institution. If we appoint him, it 
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will be because he is the highest 
qualified man for the post. If we 
fail to appoint him, it will be because 
he is a Negro, and that is a piece of 
protective coloration we can no 
longer afford ourselves. There, I 
guess I’ve made a speech.” 

“And not a bad one, Doctor. Of 
course you haven't convinced me, but 
I will say—” 

And thus, in such an atmosphere 
Dr. Allison Davis, sociologist and 
anthropologist, author and lecturer, 
was brought in 1941 to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

A hundred and fifty years from 
John Chavis, the Princeton graduate 
teaching the white sons of North 
Carolina, to Allison Davis of the 
Humanities Division of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago! A century and 
a half of progress in the colleges and 
universities of our country, but with- 
out a Negro on the teaching staff. 
For several generations Negroes have 
been taught in Northern Institutions 
and have been awarded all their de- 
grees, but with one or two excep- 
tions, they have not been allowed 
to teach there. 

Thousands of Negro men and 
women have entered the teaching 
profession during those years, but all 
of them have taught in the segre- 
gated Negro college. Until 1940 
it was unheard of that a Negro, no 
matter how qualified, no matter how 
many degrees he had earned in this 
countfy or abroad, or how many hon- 
orary titles had been conferred on 
him, should expect to teach in a 
so-called white iristitution. In fact, 
the idea was so unlikely that not only 
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was it unexpressed on any college 
campus, but it has never, so far as 
can be discovered, found its way 
into the pages of book or magazine. 

On the shelves of any well- 
equipped library there are many 
books that deal with the education 
of the American Negro. These books 
tell such facts as that there are today 
75,000 Negroes studying in the col- 
leges of this country; that there are 
100,000 graduates with bachelor’s de- 
grees, 3000 holding master’s degrees, 
and 550 with Ph.D.’s. One learns 
that nearly 3000 of these profession- 
ally trained men and women are en- 
gaged in college teaching, that 3500 
are physicians, 1200 are lawyers, and 
15,000 are ministers. Hundreds of 
Negro college graduates have reached 
the top in the business world by 
putting into practice the sound the- 
ories of the schools of commerce 
from which they were graduated. 

These facts, recorded with a 
wealth of reliable research material, 
have been ably presented by recog- 
nized authorities, and yet nowhere in 
all these volumes is there a chapter, 
a paragraph, or even a single sen- 
tence devoted to the subject of Ne- 
groes qualified to serve on the facul- 
ties of Northern colleges and uni- 
versities. Search as you will, I doubt 
that you can find one protest against 
this discrimination. 

In 1938 an exhaustive study was 
published on the subject of the 
Negro college graduate by one of the 
country’s leading scholars. Major 
attention is given in this book to the 
high standards achieved in the North- 
ern colleges from which graduate 


degrees are being won. The study 
also includes an analysis of the vari- 
ous professional employments. But 
whenever the Negro college gradu- 
ate is referred to as a teacher, it is 
understood that it is as a teacher of 
other Negroes within the Negro 
college. 

In fact, not only has this been the 
total pattern of thought up to the 
present time, but many sympathetic 
and enlightened authorities have ad- 
vocated it without qualification. 
Studies that advocate increased grad- 
uate work for Negroes reason that 
the leader of the future must receive 
his training in the Negro college of 
the South since the South is the region 
in which he will work. There is 
never a question concerning his em- 
ployment opportunities elsewhere. 

It is, of course, too specious an 
answer to say that Negroes have not 
found employment on Northern col- 
lege faculties because there “‘aren't 
enough of them to go around” or be- 
cause “they are needed so greatly 
among their own people.” There 
are today hundreds of Negroes of 
outstanding scholarship, holding de- 
grees from ranking universities. As 
teachers they are needed as much by 
the white and Negro students of the 
North as they are by the segregated 
Negro student of the South. 

There is one real reason, and it is 
the same for all. Negroes have been 
denied admission to college faculties 
for about the same reason that many 
Jewish scholars have been, or that 
Japanese and Chinese Americans and 
occasionally Catholics have been. 
Too often, the college administrator, 
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estate agents, and hospital trustees, 
has accepted the unchallenged way 
of our past. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, he has never seriously con- 
sidered a Negro as eligible for a 
faculty. If perchance he had, pre- 
vious to 1940, he would have put 
the idea behind him as too contro- 
versial. 

After Pearl Harbor, however, with 
the Negro Marine, officer and pri- 
vate, fighting side by side with his 
white brother, with Navy ships 
manned by mixed crews, with Amer- 
icans of all races and creeds stand- 
ing side by side at the factory bench, 
it was no longer a daring thing, a 
getting - out - ahead - of - the - com - 
munity thing, for a college to add a 
Negro to its staff, chosen on the 
basis of ability. 

This was the sense of a letter the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund wrote in 
June, 1946, to over 500 college and 
university presidents in thirty North- 
ern states. The war was over in 
Europe and coming to a fast end in 
the Pacific. The letter pointed out 
that the restrictions of race and creed 
placed on large numbers of our citi- 
zens served to alarm many, lest in 
winning the war abroad, we lost in 
some measure the peace at home. 
The letter suggested that colleges 
could exercise some leadership in the 
matter by extending democratic prac- 
tices not only throughout the student 
body but into the ranks of the fac- 
ulty. ‘It would be wrong,” the let- 
ter stated, ‘to appoint an unworthy 
person just because he was a Negro, 
but it would be equally wrong to 
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like many restaurant keepers, real-turn down a worthy candidate be-. 


cause he was a Negro.” 

The first answer came within two 
days and asked for help in finding 
qualified candidates for two faculty 
positions. The weeks went by, and 
at the end of a month all replies 
were in. Letters had been written 
to 510 college presidents; 110 re- 
plied; 400 were never heard from. 
About a third of the replies were 
bare acknowledgments, the tersest 
of which came from the president of 
a great Midwestern university. He 
wrote thanking us for our letter and 
saying that he would give the mat- 
ter consideration should the problem 
ever arise. From one of our larg- 
est Western state universities the 
president wrote, ‘“There is no way in 
which the university can be helpful 
to you in your project.” 

Most of the colleges protested 
(some almost too much) that there 
was no policy of discrimination 
against employing Negroes on the 
faculty, and a few followed up with 
“though we have no Negroes on our 
staff at the present time,” the incor- 
rect inference being that they have 
had in the past. 

Some of the answers contained 
amusing paradoxes. For example, 
one president referred to a pamph- 
let published by the liberal governor 
of his state, dealing with the prin- 
ciple of equal opportunity for all, 
and then concluded his letter with 


the regret that there had been no 


occasion in his institution to do the 
sort of thing we suggested. Another 
wrote, “We do not have a Negro 
on our faculty, but I'd like to get 
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your help to do something else.” In 
this case it was to establish a segre- 
gated monastery for Negroes in the 
South. 

By the merest chance there came in 
the mail one day two letters giving 
the big and the little ends of the 
same argument, both ends adding up 
to the same total, “no opportunity 
here.” One letter said, “in a city of 
this size with so large a Negro com- 
munity it seems best to us that a 
college for Negro students employ- 
ing Negro faculty members could and 
should be supported by the commun- 
ity itself.” And the other said, “I 
must confess it seems eminently un- 
wise for a college as small as this in.a 
community with a few thousand with 
only one Negro family living in it to 
consider the employment of a Negro 
staff member.” 

The president of another college 
was relieved of the necessity for ac- 
tion when he reported that it was 
hardly a problem for him since there 
were practically no Negroes in his 
vicinity, his institution being the most 
northerly in one of the most north- 
erly states. Another said he lived 
too close to the Ohio River. 

Another president, with a some- 
what more progressive, reputation 
than some of his fellows, stated that 
he and his faculty had considered 
the matter as one of grave importance 
for many years, but as yet had taken 
no positive action. 

Then there came the morning 
when a letter arrived from a presi- 
dent who said that “as far as he 
was aware, he did not have a posi- 
tion at the present time for which a 
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Negro would care to be considered,” 
and in the afternoon mail this 
piquant twistogram, “It isn’t that we 
discriminate against the Negro race 
as such, it’s just that our entire col- 
lege is white.” 

If one were to consider only the 
puzzling fact that 400 presidents 
failed to reply to the letter, the total 
effect might be dismal. Fortunately, 
however, there is much else to re- 
port, most of it to the good. Where- 
as in 1940 there were perhaps no 
more than 3, today there. are 43 
Northern colleges and universities 
which have added Negroes to their 
staffs and at least a score more are 
giving the matter sefious considera- 
tion. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding 
on this point, it would be well to 
emphasize once more that those ad- 
ministrators who have made their 
decision have done so because of 
practical reasons and not out of a 
sentimental attitude. They have not 
said, “America has been unfair to 
Negroes. Let us hire one for our 
college. Rather, they have said, ‘We 
have an opening in English, mathe- 
matics, or music. We want the best 
person we can find. We know now 
that there are some excellent English, 
mathematics, and music teachers who 
happen to be Negroes. We know 
too that they probably won't apply 
unless ‘we get some word out that 
their qualifications will be considered 
along with everyone else’s. The door 
has never been open to the Negro 
candidate, so for a time we shall have 
to solicit applications. That we will 
do, and may the best man win te- 
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gardless of race or creed.” 

And so to date, 43 presidents and 
deans have made this statement with 
the result that during the past two 
years 78 Negro men and women have 
been added to the faculties of our 
Northern colleges and universities. 
Some of them have been appointed 
for a quarter or more, but are 
on continuing assignment with a 
tenure as secure as that of their fel- 
low staff members. Sixteen of the 
colleges have brought more than one 
Negro to their faculties. Four col- 
leges have employed 3; three have 
employed 4; two, 5; and one college 
a total of 6. 

When the 350 students in phi- 
losophy at the University of Minne- 
sota signed up last fall to study under 
Dr. Forrest O. Wiggins, none of 
them knew that their instructor was 
a Negro. But also none of them 
knew that Dr. Wiggins was a grad- 
uate of Butler University in Indianap- 
olis, that he had done postgraduate 
work in Europe and had earned an 
M.A. and a Ph.D. in philosophy 
from the University of Wisconsin. 
For it was without fanfare that the 
University of Minnesota brought Dr. 


' Wiggins on a regular full-time ap- 


pointment to teach in the Philosophy 
Department, treating the matter as a 
natural event. 

Such forthrightness has paid divi- 
dends. The response of students and 
fellow faculty members has been 
unanimous. There is only one mat- 
ter of importance: “How keen is Dr. 
Wiggins as an instructor of phi- 
losophy?”’ On this there is universal 
agreement. 
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As the head of the Art Depart- 
ment at Atlanta University for fifteen 
years, Hale Woodruff taught hun- 
dreds of Negro men and women the 
beginnings of art form. His quality 
as a painter and the warm affection 
of his personality make him a suc- 
cessful teacher. When Mr. Wood- 
ruff joined the Division of Art Edu- 
cation at New York University last 
fall, a student rose in one of his 
early seminars and said, ““Mr. Wood- 
ruff, you told us a little while ago 
to bring up anything that seemed to 
be important. I would just like to 
say that New York University 
showed a lot of sense in asking you 
to join the faculty. I for one am 
glad you have come to work here.” 
Not a polished speech on race rela- 
tions, but it expressed the feelings 
of the entire department. Hale 
Woodruff thanked him warmly and 
that was all that was said on either 
side. 

Mr. Woodruff is working harder 
than he has ever worked before. He 
teaches a full week in downtown 
New York and rushes back uptown 
to his own painting in his studio on 
125th Street. Never having taught 
before outside the segregated South, 
Mr. Woodruff, like all his fellow 
teachers in Atlanta, was never al- 
lowed to forget that he was first a 
Negro and then an artist. Today 
there are long periods during which 
he is conscious only of the fact that 
he is a teacher of students in art 
education. 

Mary Huff Diggs was taking a 
year of well-earned rest when Hunter 
College asked her to consider a fac- 
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ulty post there last fall. Mrs. Diggs 
is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, an M.A. 
from Fisk University, and a Ph.D, in 
social economy from Bryn Mawr, the 
first Negro to receive a doctorate from 
this institution. For six years Mrs. 
Diggs has been on the graduate fac- 
ulty of social work at Howard Uni- 
versity, to which post she had 
planned to return this fall. The offer 
from Hunter College to become a 
permanent full-time member of the 
faculty came as a surprise to Mrs. 
Diggs, but for Hunter College it 
was the final act in a careful search 
to fill the vacancy with the highest 
qualified person in the field. 

These are typical illustrations of 
Negro staff members teaching in 
Northern colleges. Happily, there 
are now many more. 

Of all the letters we received on 
this subject, only one expressed seri- 
ous disagreement. It came from the 
retired president of a Northern Col- 
lege whose name and charter carry 
it back to Revolutionary times. ‘“‘It 
is unwise,” said this letter, “to put 
on a drive to secure the appointment 
of Negroes to the colleges of the 
North for white students, for in do- 
ing so you will pillage an already 
depleted field and thus deprive the 
Negro college of its leadership.” 
The whole idea, he added, was harm- 
ful to the advancement of the Negro 
race, and we should instead get edu- 


cated Negroes “to accept positions in 
their own institutions that need them 
so badly.” 

The answer is, of course, that none 
of us needs any single part of the 
whole as much as we all need one 
another. This must be the basic 
principle of our future either as 
Americans or as citizens of the world. 
The paradox of evil with which we 
struggle daily is that as a nation we 
permit seventeen of our forty-eight 
states to carry on a segregated pro- 
gram of educational enlightenment 
in an administrative pattern which is 
itself a product of the Dark Ages. 
If Americans are to assume leader- 
ship as citizens of the world, segre- 
gation as a national institution must 
go. 
The colleges of the country will do 
their part in this great endeavor by 
introducing to their students as 
friends and teachers such men as 
Sterling Brown, one of America’s 
finest raconteurs; Arna Bontemps, 
the only college librarian to write 
a book for children, another for 
adults, and to have a play produced 
on Broadway all in the same year; 
and Alain Locke, who, in the minds 
of many, shares top honors with John — 
Dewey on the philosopher's bench. 
Great progress has been made by 
public and private educational insti- 
tutions during the past five years. 
Still greater lies ahead. 


Copyright, Atlantic Monthly (July, 1947) 
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Black republic fights hand of dollar diplomacy 
in its political and economic life 


America’s TEST in Haiti 


By James L. Tuck 


AITI, a lush Caribbean island 
some four air-hours from Mi- 
ami, Fla., is a land of angry 

people. With staggering justifica- 
tion, they're angry at the United 
States. 

Their reaction to America was 
demonstrated last April when 100,- 
000 cheering Haitians jammed the 
green park in front of the white, 
domed capitol in Port-au-Prince. En- 
tire families had walked miles over 
mountain trails to be present. Rough 
schooners brought others from fish- 
ing hamlets. 

President Dumarsais Estimé ap- 
peared on the capitol’s balcony with 
a message: 
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Condensed from This Week 


“To relieve ourselves of debt to the 
United States and to regain our eco- 
nomic and political liberty, the Gov- 
ernment of Haiti will sell ‘Freedom’ 
bonds to citizens of Haiti.” 

Thus Haiti launched the final pay- 
ment of a $23,500,000 U. S. loan 
and put herself on the road to eco- 
nomic freedom. The West Indies’ 
third largest republic, Haiti today has 
the lowest living standard of any 
island in the group. 

Enthusiastic peasants, farmers, and 
small shop-owners, waiting in line to 
buy 20-cent bonds in Port-au-Prince’s 
post office, demonstrate every day 
how distasteful American economic 
rule has been. Many taxis carry 
small signs asking for payment of 
fares in Freedom bonds. 

“One cannot question the good in- 
tentions of the United States,’ Hai- 
tian Ambassador Joseph Charles re- 
cently told a Washington press 
conference, “but every time the 
United States has tried to help us, 
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they have increased our confusion 
and poverty instead of lessening it.” 

When Haiti got her loan, it was 
to have been used by Haitians for 
public buildings, agricultural proj- 
ects and a new sanitation system for 
Port-au-Prince. It was originally 
floated as a bond issue in 1922 by 
the National City Company of New 
York. Haiti has repaid $17,000,000 
on the loan itself and close to $21,- 
000,000 in interest. What embitters 
the Haitians, however, is that the 
money from the loan was spent not 
by Haitians but by American officials 
accompanying a contingent of U. S. 
Marines who occupied Port-au-Prince 
in 1915 after repeated revolutions 
which ‘“‘endangered American invest- 
ments.” 

At the same time, an American 
Fiscal Administrator was appointed 
to regulate Haiti’s economic life. To 
guarantee payment on the loan, an- 
other American took over the collec- 
tion of Haiti’s customs, the major 
source of government income. 

With the loan these Americans 
provided Haiti with a few large pub- 
lic buildings, a network of roads 
which have never been adequately 
maintained and a better economic 
system. But they also billed Haiti 
for the maintenance of the 2,000 Ma- 
rines who occupied the country. 

Many Marine officers and men 
brought an American brand of race 
discrimination. The proud Haitian, 
whose history goes back to 1804, 
when Haiti became the first Negro 
republic, was treated as a second-class 
citizen in his own country. Jim Crow 
hotels and restaurants were opened 
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for the first time. When a noted 
Haitian doctor was ejected from the 
room of his white patient in Port- 
au-Prince’s leading hospital, smolder- 
ing anti-Yankee sentiment erupted. 

In 1934 President Roosevelt with- 
drew the Marines, and Haiti had her 
first unsponsored elections in almost 
two decades. The people were jubi- 
lant, expecting that the Marines’ de- 
parture heralded the return of inde- 
pendence for Haiti. 

They were wrong. American con- 


trol of the Government’s finances 


continued—and continues to this day. 
Haiti has the dubious honor of being 
the world’s only republic whose 
budget must be approved by a for- 
eign bank representative before her 
own legislature can accept it. 

The Haitian budget is based on an 
income of $9,000,000. One quarter 
of this sum is earmarked by the 
American bank’s representatives for 
amortization and interest on the loan, 
The sum that remains is given to the 
Haitian government with its 3,720,- 
000 people. 

Haiti’s greatest natural wealth lies 
in her giant plantations, where sugar, 
sisal and coffee are raised. But most 
of the profits go to absentee Amer- 
ican owners. The Haitian plantation 
laborer works a 10-hour day for from 
six to 30 cents. 

In Port-au-Prince, a beautiful city 
of white buildings rising from the 
sea on a steep green slope, streets 
are filled with beggars. Entire fam- 
ilies sleep in doorways and alleys. 

Industry is practically non-existent. 
Bondholders’ representatives were 
afraid that local production might 
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lessen customs receipts and discour- 
aged it by putting prohibitive duties 
on machinery and materials. 

President Estimé, also head of the 
Democratic Action party, is a man of 
extraordinary popularity. Tall, schol- 
arly and vigorous, he came into 
power last year with a landslide vote. 
He is the first decidedly dark-skinned 
President since American financial 
support established a series of mulatto 
aristocrats in the Presidency. 

For years he has been the most 
powerful foe of the absentee land- 
lords. Upon assuming office he de- 
clared a state of financial emergency. 
Then, with a few scarce dollars 
drawn from diplomatic appropria- 
tions, he instituted a public-works 
program for unemployed rural work- 
ers. 

The first task was to repair bridges, 
roads and water-supply installations 
built by an American company in 
1941. To build them, five and a 
half million dollars had been loaned 
to Haiti by the Export-Import Bank 
—on the condition that an approved 
American company did the work. 

Though the project was guaran- 
teed for 20 years, today over half of 
the roads are impassable. Seventeen 
of the 21 bridges are down and three 
of the five water-supply installations 
are not functioning. The failure 
cannot be charged to Haiti: the com- 
pany’s chief engineer admitted pub- 
licly that the work had been below 
standard. The Export-Import Bank 
insists, however, that Haiti repay the 
face value of the loan. 

The solution of Haiti's problems, 
President Estimé realizes, does not 
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lie in temporary relief jobs. To 
finance increased agricultural and in- 
dustrial productivity, he sent a dele- 
gation to Washington early in 1947 
seeking help from the Export-Import 
Bank. The delegation was rebuffed 
at every turn. 

Ironically, Haiti was probably the 
only Latin-American country whose 
economy did not profit from Lend- 
Lease. In 1941, the United States 
loaned a joint Haitian-American 
group, known as SHADA, $5,000,- 
000 to develop Haitian sisal and 
other agricultural products. The 
government sent experts to direct 
operations. But a war-time project 
to draw rubber from cryptostegia, 
a wild, rubber-containing Haitian 
vine, resulted in the most systematic 
devastation the Haitian economy has 
ever suffered. 

One hundred thousand peasants 
were dispossessed from 300,000 acres 
of the most productive land, and 
crops with an annual value of $10,- 
000,000 were ruined. For the use 
of the land SHADA paid the peas- 
ants less than three dollars an acre. 
The project was a total failure, deliv- 
ering less than five tons of rubber to 
America; but the American govern- 
ment presented Haiti with its bill 
for $5,000,000! 

A powerful minority clique in 
the Haitian government believes that 
Haiti should take her problems to 
Argentina. Perén has sent several 
unofficial delegates to Port-au-Prince, 
but so far they have been unsuccess- 
ful. President Estimé, a strong advo- 
cate of democratic processes, believes 
that ultimately the United States wiil 
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offer Haiti the money needed for her 
economic readjustment. 

If sufficient funds were available, 
the tourist business could be devel- 
oped into a major industry. The 
natural setting of wide, sandy beaches 
and towering, 8,000-foot mountains 
would lure thousands annually. The 
citadel and castle of Christophe, 
self-styled 19th-century emperor of 
Haiti, built by thousands of slaves 
on the top of a staggering peak, is 
but a few hours by car from Haiti's 
capital. 

“The United States must work out 
long-range plans with Haiti to de- 
velop our resources and industry,” 


President Estimé told me. ‘America, 
too, should recognize the value of 
military bases in Haiti and Haitian 
good will. 

“But there are graver considera- 
tions,’ he continued. ‘America is 
seriously disturbed by the growth of 
Communism and Fascism in Latin 
America. Much of that growth has 
resulted from American selfishness 
and ruthlessness. 

“The United States can demon- 
strate to Latin America and to the 
world that she can be just and gen- 
erous to a small country she has mis- 
treated if—this time—she gives Haiti 
a break.” 


Copyright, This Week (July 20, 1947) 


Garlie Versus Gold 
DURING the 18th century, a wily Englishman heard that 


a certain African tribe had more gold than they knew what 
to do with, so he decided to help them out with their problem. 
He organized an expedition to sail to their country with a boat- 
load of onions. The natives had never tasted onions before and 
were delighted with the treat. They gave the Englishman a 
shipload of gold in return. 

When another Briton heard of this, he decided that if Africans 
liked onions they would like garlic even better. He, therefore, 
shipped them a load of garlic and sure enough the natives were 
overjoyed. 

But when he asked for gold in return, they told him they 
would not think of giving him anything so common. They in- 
sisted on turning over to him their most prized possession—the 
shipload of onions. 

Ruth Thompson 
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By Will Thomas 


When the Klan tried 
to lynch Beau Beau- 
champ, it took Yan- 
kee brains and Klan 
uniform to outwit 
them 
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GOD is for WHITE folks 


HAT Saturday night was long 
in Flamingo. The 

town, bursting with country 
folk, had its guests ready for what 
promised to be the most exciting 
lynching party ever staged in those 
parts. 

Buck Kennedy had been in and out 
of the jail all evening while Sol sat 
in his office watchfully. A little be- 
fore ten Bartolomew came, looking 
taut and worried. 

“It’s getting rough out there, Sher- 
iff,” he warned. your depu- 
ties break up the crowd for disturbing 
peace?” 

“What deputies?” Sol asked bitter- 
ly. 
Bartolomew frowned. “You mean, 
they've left you with it?” 

“Right in my lap, the snivelin’, 
yella-bellied bastards. Ain’t a man 
amongst ‘em. This is the fust real 
trouble we've had since I been Sher- 
iff, and they run out on me like a 
pack a mangy poodles.” 

From outside there came a low 
rumbling. The eyes of the two men 
glanced at the heavy doors. 

Bartolomew said urgently, “We've 
got to get that boy out of here.” 

“Bart,” the Sheriff answered, “I 
warned yuh that boy was gonna get 
us all in trouble. He has, and now 
I want a straight answer. Is Beau- 


champ a nigger, like they claim?” 

“We've been all through that 
once, Sol. But whether he is or 
not, you don’t intend to let him be 
lynched, do you?” 

“I’m one man,’ he answered 
slowly. “There's two, three hun- 
dred out yonder.” 

“Perhaps I'm a fool,’ Bartolomew 
said quietly, “but it seems to me if 
you stand by and let a mob string up 
another human being, it’s just the 
same as if you took out one of your 
pistols and shot him down your- 
self.” 

“Right now, Bart,”’ said the Sher- 
iff, “I’m lookin’ at two different pic- 
tures—listenin’ to a couple of differ- 
ent voices. Shortest way to say it is 
that down here we figger we got to 
hold th’ nigger down if we want 
to keep on living like we have. An’ 
it makes plenty of sense.” 

“And the other picture?” Bar- 
tolomew asked. 

Sol sighed. “I'll put it this way. 
Standin’ on another man’s neck, even 
if it’s only a black neck, kinda seems 
like a helluva way~for so-called 
Christian folks tuh live.” He 
scratched his head. “One minnit I 
see it one way, an’ th’ next I ain’ 
quite so sure.” He lifted his eyes 
to meet Bartolomew's steady gaze. 
“When a man knows it’s his life 
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he’s gamblin’ on, why you suddenly 
ain't so sure of some things as you 
thought you was.” 

The Yankee came close to the 
Sheriff. ‘“There’s more ways to spoil 
a lynching bee than taking a hideful 
of lead, Sol,” he said in a low tone. 
“I'm not asking you to do that.” 


Y ten o'clock, the news was 
B like fire in high grass. From a 
little blaze it grew stronger, and its 
crackling deepened till it mounted to 
the roar of an inferno. 

The streets of Flamingo were 
thronged with excited men. 

Somebody was saying Beauchamp 
was one of them white niggers, but 
them that was putting it out was most- 
ly the Klan crowd, tryin’ tuh start 
trouble, prob’ly. Damned if they 
weren't doing a might’ lot of yellin’ 
down there around the courthouse. 
Reckon them goddam fools are really 
gonna try and bust in the jail? By gol- 
lies, they couldn’t be gonna pull no 
raw stuff like that. Helluva lotta 
strangers in town. Lotta them got 
shotguns and rifles. Now, what the 
helf’s goin’ on? 

Half an hour before midnight, the 
streets were still full. But there 
wasn’t a single Negro to be seen any- 
where in town. Quickly and com- 
pletely they had faded into the dark- 
ness, stealing away swiftly from all 
the angry talk uptown, where a lynch- 
ing was in the making, sure as God 
made little green apples. 

Swampton this Saturday night 
lived up to the name many whites ap- 
plied to it—Blacktown—for there 
were no lights in the shacks, and 
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when the people talked, even behind 
barred doors, they talked in low, 
frightened whispers, as though the 
white folks might hear them. 

But in one Swampton structure the 
people were not whispering, and that 
was in the little church at the edge of 
the section. Mose Lefevre was there, 
and so were twenty-four or thirty 
other men, most of them carrying 
shotguns in their hands and revolvers 
in their belts. 

The Reverend Obie X. Clark, a 
tall, thin man, glanced anxiously 
around at the grim faces that sur- 
rounded him and knew that his God- 
talk had failed. 

“Now look here, you men,” the 
preacher said earnestly, “you might 
as well look at this thing reasonable, 
anyway. What's the use of tryin’ tuh 
fight the white folks when you knows 
you’re outnumbered—when you 
knows the best you gonna do is get 
everbody kilt? God says turn the 
other cheek, and the meek shall in- 
herit the earth, but y’awl gonna be 
bullheaded and not have no cheek left 
tuh turn. Why you don’t go on 
home, and if worse come to worse 
and some them drunk white folks 
tries tuh break in your house, God 
isn’t gonna blame you if you takes 
up for yourself then. But tuh band 
up like this and lay for ’em—gent’. 
men that’s askin’ for bad trouble.” 

The other men looked at Mose ex- 
pectantly. 

“Preacher,” Mose said deeply, 
“time comes when a black man gets 
tared a living underneath a white 
man’s feets. We ain't goin’ after ’em, 
but eff'n they comes tuh Swamptown 
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tuh kill an’ burn an’ rob, like they 
done before, well, we gonna do some 
killin’ too. White man’s gonna keep 
trompin’ us until we does show him 
we ain’t gwine be no door mat for 
him no more—even if he kill us.” 
He looked around at the circle of 
faces surrounding him, and a low 
growl of agreement arose. 

“Some folks say Christ was a black 
man, an sometimes I think He musta 
been, ’cause I know how He musta 
felt when they lynched Him. Well 
they mought shoot me down like a 
man, but I be goddamned if they 
gonna run over me, or string me up 
this night.” 

The preacher shook his head sad- 
ly. ‘“Ain’t no use me tryin’ a talk 
tuh you men,” he sighed. 

“That’s right, Reverend,” Mose 
growled. ‘Better forget your big 
white God, and grab yourself a hand- 
ful a steel.” 

Rev. Clark gave Mose a thin smile 
and patted his hip, “This ain’t no 
Bible I got in my pocket,” he said 
quietly. But ’member, men, if they 
don’t raley harm us, let’s us don’t cut 
down on them. How about it?” 

“Now you talkin’ sense,” said 
Mose. “‘Let’s us git on back on tuh 
street, mens. An’ if we has tuh mix 
wid duh peckerwoods, let’s get us as 
much white meat as we can ‘fore we 
let ‘em start chippin’ on duh dark.” 

EANWHILE the press around 
M the courthouse grew thicker, 
and contagious excitement 
spread over the howling, jeering 
crowd. The whole business section 
blazed with light and bulged with 
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wagons, buggies, mules, and yelping, 
excited humans and dogs. 

Folks were now gabbing how that 
light-skinned Beauchamp feller'd 
been passin’ hisself off for white and 
sweetheartin’ with some white gal 
named Lasoor. Damn right, that’s 
what that white coon done. And look 
how he stuck up and shot Gay Brack- 
ens over his gal, and they didn’t know 
if the white boy was gonna live or 
not. 

Jugs of swamp whisky found brisk 
sale. Soon they were available to any 
man who needed such heartening re- 
freshment after the horror of the bru- 
tal attack on a white fella by a big 
nigger buck that shot him down when 
this white fella come on the nigger 
rapin’ a white girl, out south of town. 
They had the nigger, a mulatto, some 
said, right there in the jailhouse, but 
Ogod, they’d better get him outa 
there if they didn’t want the whole 
goddam courthouse tore down, brick 
by brick. 

These days it wasn’t safe for a 
white woman to walk on the streets 
at night, and damned if something 
oughtna be done about it. Th” big 
yella darky that the Sheriff was hidin’ 
up there in the jail killed this here 
white man 

The old courthouse was_ sur- 
rounded by the surging crowd, Pine 
torches, ruddy blobs of fire, tinted 
the air with a reddish haze and cast 
an eerie glare on the white-robed 
Klansmen, throwing their eyes and 
mouths into shadow and making 
them look like hooded death’s-heads. 
Word swept through the crowd elec- 
trically. We're gonna lynch that 
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goddam nigger. Men screamed and 
yelled, brandishing their weapons as 
if they were about to join battle with 
some mighty host. 

The younger men stared enviously 
at the swaggering, white-robed fig- 
ures, and the mystic Ku Klux Klan 
became a single password, a badge of 
horror. Klansman. What a dread, 
heroic ring the word had! 

Under the giant oak near the court- 
house steps, the battle campaign was 
being worked out, the strategy of 
attack planned, with the shooting, 
wrangling Klansmen in charge. Their 
couriers, eager-eyed striplings and 
older men, scurried about impor- 
tantly, bearing messages, forming de- 
tails to fetch certain necessaries not 
yet on hand, such as a coil of new 
rope. An’ make damned sure hit’s at 
least an inch thick. This wasn’t gonna 
be no play-hangin’. Get it from Herb 
Klaus’ hardware store, across th’ 
street. Oh, yea, he'll give it to you 
all right. If he won’t? Then, for the 
love of God, smack him on his ass 
and take it. Who the murderin’ hell 
is he tuh obstruct justice? 

An’ somma you men with teams. 
Run out tuh the sawmill and bring 
back a coupla four-by-fours. Long 
ones that twenty, thirty men can git 
aholt of. What fer? Merciful Jesus! 
Ain't you never been tuh a lynchin’ 
before? How we gonna git that nigger 
outa jail if the goddam Jew Sheriff 
keeps on refusin’ tuh open the door? 
Damn right, we'll take them four-by- 
fours and batter the goddam door 
down, steel or not. And, men, while 
you're at the mill, if you should just 
accident'ly drop a match where it 
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might do some good, well, who's 
stoppin’ yuh? Belongs tuh a goddam 
Yankee, anyways, and he’s all mixed 
up in this mess along with that nig- 
ger. And y’awl don’t fergit tuh fetch 
back some more coal oil. We gonna 
serve roast nigger fer a snack. 

The jumbled confusion of sgund 
began to blend into a sullen roar, a 
single, deeper, more purposeful roar, 
and on top of the roar high, piercing 
screams danced briefly, shrilling rebel 
yells calling the loyal to the fray. In 
the crimson leaping torch-light, the 
faces of the close-packed throng were 
distorted into savage masks, not hu- 
man any more, and their throats were 
tight with hoarse, drunken cries, now 
merging like the ominous, chilling 
thunder of an impending storm. 


S THE clock in the courthouse 
A struck two, it seemed to Beau 
the night would never end. 
From his steel-barred window he 
stared down into the surging mass 
of men, blazing torches, and glinting 
guns, and his ears were filled with the 
mountainous hungry tumult of hun- 
dreds of voices. 

Beau had never before know how 
fear could cover a man, drown him 
deep in its icy swell ; and how it could 
make a man’s heart hammer so hard 
that it jarred him all over. He gazed 
fascinated horror at the mad, night- 
marish scene on the courthouse lawn 
below, and everything in his body 
quivvered, and he felt his blood 
curdle within him. 

Above, the sky was thick with pull- 
ing stars. Over the dark, peaceful 
river, he could see the low-hanging 
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moon. He wondered how sky and 
stars and moon could remain so calm 
above the writhing, massed horror 
here below. 

Despairingly, he dropped to his 
knees and prayed again, although 
there didn’t seem much even God 
could do to help. Yet God was greater 
than all those howling men, and if 
He willed, surely He could somehow 
save a man from being lynched. 

At first Beau did not understand 
what was making the dull, booming 
noise below. Then he felt it—felt 
the walls shake, and he realized that 
a battering-ram was at work, and that 
nothing short of a miracle could halt 
the screaming horde from coming in 
after him. He stood up and faced 
the way the mob would come. Dazed, 
he felt the stifling fear that gripped 
him slacken and die away. Something 
strong and defiant took hold of him 
and made him snarl furiously at those 
who now were yelling for his heart, 
his liver, and other parts of hifn, as 
though he were a steer about to be 
butchered. 

The battering-ram spoke loude- 
ynow. Then there was a scraping, 
scuffing pause. And again the relent- 
less, jarring crash. 

Sol Winters sat hunched over his 
desk. He was alone and did not seem 
aware of the terrifying uproar just 
outside. Before him were his re- 
volvers, his worn sheriff's badge, and 
a torn cap such as his son might have 
worn. Untroubled by the mounting 
din, moths and darting candleflies 
batted against the big oil lamp that 
swung above him. The strong, yellow 
light on his tousled hair lit a halo 


around his head. 

Sol’s big fingers crept to his guns, 
touched them briefly, rubbed across 
the badge, and came to rest on the 
torn cap. Deep within his mind, Sol 
believed what was charged in the 
letter concerning young Beauchamp. 
He thought about it as the howling of 
the mob rose stridently. In his many 
years of lawing Sol had become 
sharply aware of the intricate, dark 
caves that wound just below the sur- 
face of southern life. Incidents with. 
in his own experience had given him 
the clue to what hid there and how 
it sometimes emerged to strike terror 
into the hearts of those who were 
guiltless. 

White men had made the law and 
broken it, and the thing the law was 
supposed to prevent happened any- 
how. Their own lusty sex urge, con- 
temptuously ascribed to the animal 
blacks, had betrayed them, and it con- 
tinued to do so. They bred mulatto 
children by sleeping with black wom- 
en, and they bred quadroon offspring 
by those mulattos, and after that no- 
body could be sure who was white or 
who was not, until, finally, the land 
was full of mixed breeds as white 
as their fathers. 

And that Sol decided, was where 
the trouble began. The thing worked 
out in many different, and sometimes 
strange, ways. Some white fathers 
connived to pass off their children as 
fully white. And some white men 
knowingly married women of mixed 
blood. The white-blacks themselves 
slipped over the line in large numbers 
without any help except their looks, 
pouring their dark blood into the 
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white stream with few the wiser. 

And then came a thing like this 
that was happening to the Yankee’s 
friend. If Beauchamp was really a 
black, he still didn’t deserve lynching. 
But, Sol wondered, had he, Sol, the 
right to challenge the white man’s 
rigid jungle rule? Sol wasn’t sure. 

He stood up decisively, pinned on 
his badge, and thrust his guns into 
their holsters. That Yankee hadn't 
really influenced him. All he’d done 
was to suggest a plan, which, after all, 
might not work. But it would be a 
wonderful joke on that bushwhacking 
Klan gang if it did. Sol chuckled 
grimly. Then he moved very fast for 
a man of his bulk. For a battering- 
ram had smashed into the jail door 
with a jarring crash. The finale had 
begun. 

The Sheriff found his prisoner 
waiting for the mob with savage de- 
fiance. 

“If you want to get outa here alive, 
you've got to hurry!”” Sol unlocked 
the cell and started back toward the 
stairs. ‘Come on, boy.” 

Beau was out of the cell and at 
Sol’s heels on the echo of the words. 
Together they raced down the stairs 
and toward the front. Midway, Sol 
veered into his office, keys in hand, 
and unlocked a steel cabinet by the 
door. He opened it and snatched out 
a soiled white bundle, which he 
thrust into Beau’s hands. 

“Get into the Kluxer outfit,’ he 
ordered roughly, striding back into 
the hall. Beau followed, shaking out 
the garments with desperate haste. 
When he reached the heavy door 
where Sol was standing, he had the 
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robe on and was pulling the hood 
around his head. 

Sol gave him a sharp, appraising 
look. “You stand back a me. When 
I open the door, those bastards’Il rush 
in—and you got tuh get right 
amongst ’em—quick! Understand?” 

Beau nodded, his heart hammering 
madly. 

“Bartolomew’s waitin’ for you on 
the far side of the street back a the 
courthouse.”” Sol drew back the heavy 
bolt in an interval between the crash- 
ing blows. ‘Here she goes,” he 
warned. Quickly he flung open the 
door. 

Below, on the steps, the double line 
of robed figures dropped their batter- 
ing-ram, and with ripping cries of 
triumph surged forward. In an in- 
stant the horde was pouring through 
the big jail door, while back of them 
hundreds of onlookers pressed for- 
ward in an avalanche of sound and 
movement. 

Beau found himself thrust roughly 
into the swirling throng that flooded 
the corridor. At once he was crushed 
in its grip. He did not realize how 
he had been able to get outside, but 
when he stumbled on the steps, he 
knew he was free. He forced his 
way through the fringe of the mob 
close to the courthouse walls and 
fought on around the corner. There 
the going was easier, and he ploughed 
doggedly through the crowd. Pushing 
his way along the sidewalk, he 
glimpsed a familiar buggy and the 
figure of Bartolomew. 

He reached the buggy in a second 
and leaped up beside the Yankee. At 
once Bartolomew slashed the whip 
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on his horse’s rump, and they ca- 
reened down the crowded street, 
narrowly avoiding collisions with 
other rigs and with drunken, cursing 
men who stumbled out of the way. 
Bartolomew drove with reckless skill. 
When it became certain that they 
were not being followed, Bartolomew 
seemed to relax, although he held the 
pace and never moved his eyes from 
the dark road ahead. 

“You'll have to tell me when to 
stop,” he said to Beau. ‘This road 
will get us close to the river. You're 
going to have to use your pirogue, 
son.” 

Beau peered ahead into the dark- 
ness. After a while he said sharply, 
“Here—right here, Mr. Bart, by the 
big dead pine.” 

Bartolomew jerked the horse to a 
skidding halt, and Beau hopped out 
of the buggy. 

Bartolomew thrust a heavy sack at 
Beau. “Grub,” he explained. “Travel 
nights, Beau. Hide out days. Keep 
away from people. Let me hear from 
you as soon as you can. Good luck, 
boy!” 

Beau pushed off the Klan hood and 


seized Bartolomew’s hand. “Mr. 
Bart—” he gulped. ‘Thank you—” 
“Good-bye,” he said unsteadily. 

“Skip the flowers. Get in the boat 
of yours, and take the far side of the 
river until you get past town. And be 
careful.” 

Beau moved warily almost to the 
water's edge, kicking cautiously now 
and then through the grass until his 
toe hit the side of the hidden pirogue. 

Beau tossed the sack of food into 
the canoe, then turned and _ said 
quietly, “So long.” 

“Take this shotgun. And _ this 
damned hood. They’re liable to look 
for you on the river. If the Klan rags 
don’t work, the shotgun will.’ 

Beau stepped carefully into the 
pirogue and lowered himself to his 
knees. He took the shotgun and laid 
it beside him, then lifted his paddle. 

“Give me a shove,” Beau com- 
manded. 

The slim craft shot far out on the 
black water. Beau’s voice drifted back 
faintly in the darkness, but his words 
were too blurred to be understood. 
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I read one of your copies of NEGRO 
Dicest when I was in India in 1945 serv- 
ing in the British Army. One day when 
I was in Calcutta, I met an American 
Negro who was reading the book. When 
I saw it, I asked him to give it to me and 
he agreed. Then I read it carefully. Then 
after reading I was very glad to know 
something about the American Negroes. 

I am an African who is living in East 
Africa in a part called Uganda and I am 
very interested to read the American 
newspapers especially those which are 
written by Negro editors. During my 
time in India, I used to get American 
newspapers and books in great numbers 
but now since I came back in Africa from 
India I never got any. They are not ob- 
tainable. 

Therefore, please I ask your help to 
write to me informing me whether you 
can send to me some of those NEGRO 
Dicest books every month of a year. 

Emanuel Kayima 
Uganda, B.E. Africa. 


A few weeks ago I wrote you regarding 
some of the jokes in the Dicest which 
seemed aimed at ridiculing the Deity, the 


Church and the Ministry. I believe just 
as much in making known one’s apprecia- 
tion of the good, and so I want to say 
how much I like the jokes in the June 
issue of the DicEst as are found on page 
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12. So many fine articles have been pub- 
lished in the DicEst in regard to the good 
that Christianity does accomplish that it 
seemed a shame to have a lower class of 
jokes in the same magazine. 

Rev. Wayne M. Pethick 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


I have read copies of Necro DicEst 
and have found with exceptions that the 
artietes in them are very interesting and 
informative. 

The exceptions, however, I find to be a 
series of articles which lodge attacks upon 
Negro men. I think these articles are in 
very bad taste inasmuch as they are written 
by women. 

No woman, regardless of how closely 
associated she is to a man (even a wife), 
can possibly derive credit from attempting 
so bold a task as to find fault with her 
spouse. It’s time some male member of 
our race is permitted to answer these mis- 
informed females. 

Kenneth McPike 
Evanston, III. 


The excellence of the June issue of 
Necro DiceEst has given me the impetus 
to write you again a letter of appreciation 
for the splendid job you are doing. I 
must confess that I've been worried about 
Necro Dicest, for I thought that it was 
being permitted to slowly die, with all 
attention focused on Ebony. For quite a 
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while now, I’ve read NEGRO DIGEST as a 
duty, because I did want very much that it 
succeed. Its articles have been amateurish 
and without merit, inducing sleep instead 
of interest. However the June issue 
changed all of that and I feverently trust 
that the change will be permanent. The 
articles were informative and stimulating. 
I don’t know where the “mag” got the 
shot in the arm, but it is indeed a power- 
ful shot! 

Holmes Morgan 
New York City 


Inside of four years, I have not missed 
one month without buying Necro DicEst 
and still have every one of them. 

I think the DicEst is one of the most 
significant and distinguished magazines 
the Negro people have ever had in this 
country. Whenever I want to create a 
new ideal about my race, I immediately 
reach over and get one of my copies of 
Necro DicEst. It is a magnificent maga- 
zine! 

a Clinton Clark 
Bronx, N. Y. 


I want to register with you my vigorous 
protest on the lewd “jokes” often printed 
in the Necro Dicest. It is hard to be- 
lieve that such choice is deliberate al- 
though there have been more than a few 
which may indicate intention to include 
such to “broaden’”’ your scope. 

I assure you that such material is not 
needed to give pep or zip to your publica- 
tion. 


Mary M. Rutherford 


Seattle, Wash. 


I have just read the September issue of 
Necro Dicesrt and one article left a most 
acrid taste in my mouth. In my opinion, 
Ollie Stewart's “What Negro GI's 
Learrfed from Women in Europe” is a dis- 
grace to your splendid magazine which 
generally is doing an excellent job ex- 
hibiting that culture which most other 
Americans seem to think that Negroes 
don’t have. But this article, this vulgar, 
obnoxious piece of trash, surpasses any- 
thing derogatory I have ever read. 
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Extremely poor judgment was used in 
the acceptance of this article as it is writ- 
ten. I am sure that Mr. Stewart could 
have depicted the social success of the 
colored GI’s in Europe in more discreet 
and more decent terms. 

Remember that the DicEsT is trying to 
make an “impression’ ‘—and the in- 
decency expressed in this article, if true, is 
already known and should best be kept 
out of print. 

Mrs. Mildred G. McCottry 
Washington, D. C. 


I have been a regular reader of the 
Dicest for some three years since its in- 
ception. I usually managed to obtain cop- 
ies through a London bookshop. How- 
ever, very often copies did not arrive, and 
after a period of waiting, I decided to 
write to you for help. 

My reason for interest in your books? 
—need I say any more than—that I am 
a young Englishman who is quite free 
from any prejudices. I have lived among 
the Jewish race all my life and can say 
that my Negro friends are numerous= 
West African and West Indian. On my 
bookshelves pride of place is given to such 
books as The American Dilemma by Myr 
dal, Negro Segregation, by Charles §. 
Johnson and many others. 

I am now concentrating on my own pat 
ticular profession. Within a year I shall 
qualify as an Associate of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, then I intend 
to emigrate to West Africa or the West 
Indies and with my knowledge, I can not 
only help myself by gaining experience im 
the field of architectural development but 
also I hope to the best of my ability to 
improve the living conditions of the peo- 
ple in whom I have such great interest. 

I am extremely anxious to contact @ 
young Negro anywhere in the States who 
is either studying architecture (is there aa 
architectural department at Fisk Univer 
sity—if so, I could write to the principal) 
—or who is closely connected with archir 
tecture and interested in modern architeé 
ture. 

Peter Powell 
London, England 
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